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NEW YORK, JUNE 9, 1860. 








Litevature. 


THE RECEPTION. 


As in the epangled firmament 

The Nomad’s glance when, upward bent, 
Deseries among the heavenly host 

The steadfast star he loveth most. 


Lustrous with tender warmth its rays 
So fill bis deep impassioned gaze, 
That the bright legions of the sky 
Westward advance unheeded by. 


The sorrowing Pleiads pale and wan, 
Orion’s belt, Aldebaraa, 

The Twins still burning with the love 
Of Leda for their parent Jove. 


Medasa’s once appalling eye 
Now beaming bartless from on high ; 
Arcturus, watcber of the Bear, 

ss And Berenice’s silver hair— 


These and all others blend their light, 
While tbat bright orb arrests his sight ; 
Until the loadstar of bis dreams 
Queen of the glorious pageant seems. 


So in the throng that filled the hall 
Of last night’s glittering festival, 
My dreamy eyes apon thee fell, 
And woke to life. The magic spell. 


The beauty, grace, and radiance flung 
Around a heart so long unstrung, 
Dispersed the mist before the glass, 
Through which I saw but phantoms pass. 


And as Cremona’s tuneful trees 
Still tremble at the orpbic strain, 
Eolian sighs rose with the breeze 
That gently swept my breast agaio. 


The dolphin’s irrideacent glow 

Foreshadoweth bis dying throe, 
’ The swan’s melodious agoo 

Trills his own requiem on 


And should the song thy charms inspire, 
Herald my mortuary pyre, 

Let my soul melt in ecstacy, 

And breathe its parting sigh to thee ! 


Yon star that fille the wanderer’s gaz2, 
Conceals the fires which feed its rays, 
Recalling now tby chiselled face, 

Its profile’s grave, angelic trace. 


Those cheeks on which, in bli 
Cherubs have left their pel ony 
Those eyes ‘neath which my own fell dim, 
Thy form of sylph or seraphim. 


1 seek the subtle mystery, o 

Which, with thee born, with thee may die. 
Do flames volcanic neath the snow 

Of maidenhood so placid glow? 


Are feelings wild or gentle pent 
Alive within a monument? 

Do sorrows, longings, phantasies 
Lark in those meteoric eyes ? 


Or art thou, like the marble, cold, 
Sculptured by Pygmarion of old, 
Unconscious till thy slamberiog heart 
Shall feel the etiag of Eros’ dart? 





DEATH IN LIFE. 


To die whilst yet in life, and still to know, 
Though the pulse beats the dreadful strife is done, 
While satare, shuddering on ber ruin’d throne, 
Shrieks as the conqueror fell repeats his blow, 
Is terrible. Bat deeper is the woe 
When through the shield of hope the soul doth hold, 
The iron enters pitiless and cold, 
And drinks the tears of blood that silent flow. 
The shield is rent, the wounded spirit lies, 
Naked and spoil’d, and stricken mortally, 
Alone, alone, beneath the starless night ; 
While memory, valture-like, ia circles flies, 
Darting keen anguish from his cruel eyes, 
As ’er the wretch she wings her ruthless flight. 


THE CHILD. 
BY W. CHARLES KENT. 


When comes the little babe, the household cries 
With sudden gladness ; ite sweet radiant eyes 
Make otber eyes as bright. 
The saddest, ev’n remorseful, brows unbend 
Before the joys that to its being lend 
Such innocent delight. 


pence Meg deep in converse, round the fire, 
f country, Heaveo—what bards, what souls aspire— 
. The infant with its wiles, 
With winniog artless looks that love enforce, 
Breaks through the solemn themes, the grave discourse 
Soon vanishing in smiles. 


For his dear eyes are fall of boundless charms ; 

For bis small and little dimpling arms 
Ne’er yet could ills enfold : 

Never ee en Teas feet yet touched our mire : 

Fair flaxen ! crowned—like angelic fire— 
With aureole of gold! 


Thou art to our ark the flattering dove. 
Bet as On te teader feet can move ; 
fiest on azare wings, 
U all thou seest from birth, 
! for naught of earth 
clings! 





; All her 


Ah, bat the child is fair! bis wi ways, 

His voice that would say all, his id gaze, 
His tears, smiles soon eclipse ; 

His errant looks with rapturous wonder rife : 

Offering bis whole pure youngling self to life, 
To kisses his warm lipe! 


Lord! guard thou me, Lord! guard all those I love, 
Ev’n foes, from Fate—Earth’s direst doom above, 
As on through years we roam— 
Denying roseate flowers to summer trees, 
To cages, birds—to silent hives, their bees— 
Sweet children unto home! 





IN CLOVER. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
There is clover, honey-sweet, 
Thick and tangled at our feet : 
Crimson-spotted lies the field, 
Blood-blotted like a warrior’s shield. 
Yonder poppies, full of scorn, 
Proudly wave above the corn. 
There is music at oar feet, 
In the clover, honey-sweet. 


You may track the winds that blow 
Through the cornfields as they go ; 
From the wheat, as from & sea, 
Springs the lark in ecstasy. 

Now the bloom is on the blade, 

In the sun and in the shade. 

There is music at our feet, 

In the clover, honey-sweet. 





THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of May 26. 


CHAP, VIII.—MR. DELL’S STUDIO. 

“ Now, ladies, tell me candidly, do you think Raphael himself could 
have painted under such circumstance: ?” 
Borsts of laughter, from Mrs, Dell and Grace, are the only answer. 
“Well, be warned, for I am growing savage, and may do that you 
will be sorry fur. Have you any more questions to put, Mrs. Dell? I 
bave told you, with wonderiul patience, [ think, why I thus darken my 
room ; why I prefer to stand while painting ; why I put my crayons here 
and nowhere else, and must bave that particular sbade of paper for my 
first sketches, and no other ; why I choose to keep my studio in this 
‘blessed mess,’ as you are pleased to call it; why I think it is,on the 
whole, worth my while to try to paint ; why I dou’t generally admit any- 
body here, and especially ladies ; why I have let you both in to-day ; 
and why—if you don’t behave better—I shall turn you both out ogi! 
and never more try such a weak experiment.” 
“Ah, but Grace, he hasn’t told us yet—bas he?—why he goes on 
painting subjects, with our help as models, without obtaining our previ- 
ous permission to his making such displays of us; and why he won’t 
even let us see what be is doing! How do we know in what posture he 
will present us to posterity? I declare it makes the flesh of my ghost- 
body creep as I feel it walking through the loog gallery up-stairs some 
two hundred years hence, and coming to a picture, and there recognis- 
ing myself, ia—oh, I dare not imagine what guise, or drapery, or absence 
of drapery |” 
“ Well, dear, I mustsay he ought to let ue have some voice in the 
matter, certainly.” 

“Come then, ladies, a compromise, I am not particularly in love with 
the subject I have begun, so give me anotber. Brace, what say you ?” 

“ Oh, no; I can’t suggest anything.” 
“ Then, Mra. Dell, if—as I suspect—all this is your planning, and sub- 
tle contrivance, in order that you may be once more master, even here— 
in my own especial domain,—out with it; impose your gracious com- 
ode A and let me see whether I shall obey, or tura rebel in sheer self- 
protection.” : 
“ And in the cause of bigh art ?” 
* Come, come, madam, n0 more mockery. What is that little paper 
that I have seen peeping out of your tightly-closed hand fur some time 


? 
bg fl eve a balf-laugh ; but somehow it seemed to subside into « 
smile, that again into a deep vtech, as she allowed Mr. Dell to an- 
close, one by one, the preity little fingers. I don’t think he would have 
succeeded but for an unfair advantage he took, while Grace was looking 
another way—he kissed them, aad they loosened at once. Triumphant- 
ly he called out to Grace, “ I have it! Now we shal) see what all this 
rebellion jn the place means. Here is the arch-offender’s own unowill- 
ing confession.”’ He began to read—*‘ Lady Hester : a Legend of Grey 
a Sew Why, dida’t I tell you that Grey Ghost Walk bad no le- 
8 
“For that very reason, cousin, I am glad Winny has given us one. 
That is a favourite walk of mine. Come, I grow curious; read it.” 
Mr. Dell did so, with eager, glowing eyes, but at first in silence. 
When he bad ficished he came to his little wife, who sat now very pale 
and tremulous, seeing that her fond!y-guarded secret of poetical tastes, 
and struggles, and ambitions, must be acknowledged, and that the sense 
of responsibility—the fear of criticism—tbe shame of failure, must all 
now be encountered. Her husband came to her, took her hand, looked 
into her face with a mute eloy of affectionate respect, aud deep 
oympetby, and manly pride, tuat gave only too much meaning to the 
dange 





kiss be pr upon the tearful, yet glad face. Winny was in no 
ger of mistaking bim ; was incapable of drawing more from his en- 
couragement than he had intended. She kaew him too well to suppose, 
he rated very higb!y. as poems, these her first utterances; but it was 
everything to her to be assured that he did not luok upon her as foster- 
ing an idle delusion. It would have alarmed her beyond measure to be 
called a poet, That was a word to her of awful—super-bumanly beauti- 
fal meaning. Bat she only gave due play to her own instincts wheo 
she thought it possible she might in time become a poet. And if even 
in that she were deceived, it was at all events pleasaut and consolatory 
to be deceived in such companionship. 
Mr. Dell again read the paper through, and then eaid hastily, “I will 
paiot this picture. I will begin at once. Grace, you must read it 
aloud to me. If you like it—and [am sure you will—do your best to 
set me off. Throw yourself into the feeling of the chief person. Be 
Lady Hester. I coulda’t possibly have a more beautiful model—(uo, 
no, Cousin, we don’t compliment, you know that) ; not one whose style 
of beauty could be more appropriate. Lady Hester's beariog is that ofa 
high-born lady of maj-stic presence, somewhat reserved I imagine, but 
with that in her which oaly rare occasions brings forth. You will fail 
in one thing, I fear.” 

“ And what is that, cousin?” 

“You won't be able to briog forth the bad feelings strong enough. 
Excuse the word, you can’t play the devil. But there is where the dra- 
matic art serves us—whether painters, or actors, or simply sympathetic 
readers. You have that art, Grace, strongly from Nature. Be an act- 
ress, therefore, for ove: ; throw yourself into Lady Hester with all the 
power of your imagination, of yoar will, your wish to please and to 
benefit me—and of your hatred towards anybody else, if—which I don’t 
believe—there is any one io this wide world you can bate. You will see 
that Lady Hester has a strongish infusion of that quality. Now, stand 
there, as though you were d ding a tarret stai and your foot 
was leaving the last step at the bottom. Now, Mrs. Dell—ab, capital! 
your white dress is just suited for the occasion; only let me give you 
this bride-favour ; it’s dusty, I kaow, but twilido. An artist, you see, 
bas all sorts of out-of-the-way things ready at his call. Now, begio. 
Stay, just a moment, while I modify the light. That’s it; coulda’t be 
letter. Now, Grace, begio.” 

And Grace read— 

LADY HESTER.— 4 LEGEND OF GREY GHOST WALK: 
When the ruddy sunset stained 
Triumphant joy p d her : 
“ He has sued me for his son ; 

Wealth, dominion, all are won ;”— 

Cried the Lady Hester. 


When sweet moonshine bathes her bower, 
Leaning forwards from the tower, 
Familiar totes arrest ; 








’ 








She heard the murmur sink and swell ; 
Oi pamaieures Gere posseard | 
“ Ab, no,” she heard, “ Heaven I swear, 
“ He shall disown me as bis heir, 
“ Ere | wed Lady Hester!” 


* . * * 
Again rich fi su. t stained 
Her little se ees ; 

Deep shame and hate ner. 


A figare ‘neath the chestnuts came, 
‘‘ Tis she !"—with brow and cheek a-flame, 
Low hissed the Lady Heater. 


Her foot was on the turret stair ; 
Her shoulders, from the chilly air, 
The loosened robe scarce covered. 
Her hair, as raven’s plumage black 
In two wild masses floating back, 
Like pinions round her hovered. 


Her dark eye flashed with fearful light ; 
She met her in her bridal white, 

And by her breast-kaot seized her ; 
And gazed and gazed her beau'y through, 
As from its deadlier hate she drew, 

And conscious power appeased her. 


She held her back against the gate ; 
She gazed out all her strength of hate, 
Uatil the curse aa her— 
Till strange cries haunted bill and heath ; 
Till stony grew the face beneath 
The curse of Lady Hester. 


“ Ab, glorious, Grace, glorious! Don’t change or move limb or mus 
cle. Be silent both. Think Grace, I beg of you, of every ill deed, or 
unlucky word, I or anybody else ever said to your injury or annoyance ; 
and especially don't pity her—tbe poor thing in white there Back with 
her to the gate! Fine! fine! Ob, let me but do justice to you, Grace, 
and you shall be immortal.” 

He worked on, minute after minute, with a kind of madness. Once, 
when he raised his eyes to that face, they became fascinated. He threw 
down his brush, and pushing the hair trom his moist brow, he gazed, as 
in a dream, upon the fearful strength of that white clenched hand, and 
those stormy square brows, lowering over the orbs of burning light. 
There was a weak suppressed cry, something between a laugh and a 
scream. His eyes fell upon another face—white, awe-stricken. He 
tern forward and caught bis wife ia hisarms. Butshe broke frombim, 
augbing— 

“O Grace, how you frightened me !” 

Her voice was so tremulous and low, that Grace roused herself; and a 
faint flush overspread her che-ks, and she stole a rapid, searchiog, half- 
alarmed glance at Mr. Dell's face. The eyes of the three met; aod then 
there was a burst of sudden aod musical laughter from Grace which was 
more than echoed by the responsive mirth of Mr. and Mrs. Dell. 

“ What! Winny,” cried the latter, “ like the engineer, hoist with your 
own petard ?” 


CHAPTER IX JEAN’s DowRY. 


If the first effects of mental trouble are depressing (as though it had 
been determined we must be stopped in our mid-career, aad brought face 
to face with fresh experiences), when that first shock passes away, and a 
gentler eorrow sways in turn, and a kiod of holy dew falls upon the soul, 
the results are often to leave a greater strength bebind ; and to. give unto 
our life a renewed sense of elasticity that can look uamoved upon the 
possible recurrence of further pain, yet feel reviving the while old and 
pleasureable instincts. So was it with Mrs. Cairn ander the bamble and 
kindly ministrations of Jean, She felt the maiden’s love for ever around 
her ; she believed also in her son’s love for his mother, in spite of bis er- 
rors ; and, if she looked back, she remembered how devotedly attagbed 
to her her busband had always been ; these were things that enabled Mrs. 
Cairn to bear much bumiliation and distress without repiaing. 
alas! for poor Jean ; past, present, and future were alike a t for 
And had not the same sense of duty that laid such heavy burdens upon 
her brought also ite own secret and subtie compensations, she would have 
failed and over down by the way-side. Poor Jean! There was 
seemingly nothing elastic now about her. She gave way—meekly bend- 
ing—ever lower and lower, to each new pressure of Fortune’s hand, ex- 
cept when either of the two dear ones who heart were 
threatened ; then she seemed to rise, to dilate, to recover in an instant 
much of the lost grouod ; and so the very excess of her cameong pe 
e, 


Bat, 
her! 





that which alone enabled her to to bear ey atall, 
therefore, Mrs. Cairn, in the early morning of the day immediately fol- 
lowing the night of their arrival, moved on through the streeis of Chat- 


ham, buoyant, hopefal, full of a thousand onal tions of 
her—and ber busband’s former life, which were natural) mee | 
the sight and sounds of the plaee ; while she took upon ereelf the 
of explaining to Jean, with a kiod of garrulous pride, whatever she 
thought might interest her ; and that e Jeao—who had never viewed 
Mrs. Cairn in any other light than io the stern, patient, and learned 
school mistress of Yelverton—look up io amazement at the manly, almost 
jocund expressions that burst from her, when some objects pc brought 
back the old days of action and exvitemeat, which bad been hers before 
settled down, on ber husband's death, with a stern sense of duty, toa 
vocation previously so little to her tastes. Jean, on ber t, if ehe did 
not reciprocate the inward feeling, or listen very earnestly to the flood 
of outward talk, did also feel less miserable than usual, though still full 
of anxiety as to how she should meet Archy—how speak to him—how 
let bim see (without risking explanations, undesirable alike for botb,) 
that sbe bad long ago released bim in her thoughts from the early en- 
pee they bad entered into. 

he morning was one of thore delicious ones that are io themselves 
enough to take away half the miseries of the world they environ ; to 
make invalids feel well again ; and healthy people long for some extra- 
ordinary things to achieve, worthy of the new energies that seem to 
quicken with the dancing blood. Every man, woman, or child, the pair 
met, seemed for once to have something in band which it was a conscious 
leasure to perform. The poor blind beggar on the door step of the un- 
t house, with upraised face and winking eyes, seemed to have actually 
forgotten the coveted haif pence, and to be drawing in aod in fresh aud 
fresh draughts from the vigorous life of the eua, en there was music 
perpetually rising aod falling in the air, just as it was caught or lost in 
the distance ; and then again, at intervals, came the spirit-stirriog blast 
of the trumpet, rousing even in Jean's feeble military tastes a sudden 
sense of all the 


“ Pomp, pride, and circamstance of glorious war.” 


The “Jolly Soldier,” to which they bad been directed by Archy’s let- 
ter, was, they were told, a little beyond the Marine Barracks, they 
went along nearly to the further extremity of the town, until they saw, 
through an opening on the left, the face of the bill, with ite heights 
everywhere studded with cannon. Winding round with the road they 
came to a drawbridge, and Jean read with alarm the words— 
“ Drive slowly over the bridge.” 
She looked down, timidly, to see if the supports were unsafe, or if she 
was through some terrible military snare which might be dan- 
erous to uoioitiated. Mrs. Cairo la: , and made Jane look down 
ato the great trench below them, the narrow bottom of which was pro- 
bably no lese than forty feet deep, and the broad top measuring across 
from the edge of one sloping wall to the other as many feet wide. 

“ That’s for the Frenchmen, my girl, when they land. Nice place, you 
see, for them to walk in, if only they would be so good as to keep there. 
And ook Jean, where the trench, as it extends bt up the bill, makes 
a turn to the right : you see, there, those openings in the earth, and in 
the masonary, don’t you?—well, that’s where our countrymen would 
prepare politely to look out, to see what was going on, and to extend 
their belping hands to the coming guests. Ab, Jean, my girl, youean’t 
see, a8 1 can, what death avd destruction lurks witbin those now quiet 
openings; what volleys of musketry, what storms of shot and 1; 
what avalanches of troops, bursting down and sweeping away all before 
them ; in a word—what a hell this morning's paradise might be sudden! 
changed into by a few bands of our fellow-creatures being suddenly foun 
trying to go up, or to cross over this treach, and @ few other bands of 
our fellow-creatures seeing decided reasons to prevent them. But come, 
let us ascend to the heights. I should like to show you the heights; it 
won’t detain us long, and perbaps I may not feel disposed to come here 
again. Auother bridge, = see, across the trench. 

“ There, girl, now we have reached the and can see where we are, 
and what lies about us. That is the Medway. When 
last I All this 
famous ' 


was ink counted tort moe eener tying these. 
spepniemenmpan’ the river is called the the 











ham Lines.’ Ab, how 


I bave seen some fine sights there in my time. 
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THe Alvion. 








h talked about and si for a sight of them, in India,! Jean now turned, and exclaimed, in a hoarse whisper—“ You must go. | widow with one or two children, there is nothing in her mode of 
pos ges ma ee an of Gibraltar, for I bave | I will see you to some safe place for a while, and then—” affect her health injuriously, and therefore to require much \2 
been in all those pleees, Jean. But Mrs. Cairn, with lips that met like the iron lips of a vice, and | tention from us. In such small in the country, 


“ You see, Jean, don’t you, how all these batteries command the river, 
and every pos-ible mode of approach? True hospitality, you know, al- 
ways likes to step out as far as possible to welcome the stranger. When 
he comes closer he will find these breast works—see there, and there, these 
little slopes with a low wall at the are called breastworks. The sol- 
diers load at the bottom, run up the slope, say what they bave tosay, or, 
as they are not naturally so eloquent as the strangers, let their guos speak 
for them, and thea as rapidly descend again. Jean would you believe 
it, I have loaded guns for my husband in just such a position, when he 
was commanding a small party in the bills of India, and we beat the 

y off—by Heaven we did, Jean ; and I bad mach to do to quiet their 
jokes about makiog me Commander-in Chief.” 

“ Well, bat Mrs. Cairn,” said Jean, who was moved by the elder wo- 
man’s enthusiasm, whose eyes literally bluzed as she saw rising 
before her so many and deeply interesting things, which she had 
thought she had altogether forgotten, or ceased to care about; | 
“ Well, bat Mrs, Cairn, suppose they did get even within these breast. | 
works, would it be all over then? And would the Arsenal, and the | 
stores, and the—the—”’ 

“ All over, you simple child? Why that to British soldiers would | 
searcely be the beginning. Say the Frenchmen are here, as many thou- 
sand strong as you please ; well, they won’t want tostay,on these heights, | 
to be a mark for the kind attentions of the whole garrison; no, they 
must descend—and how? See, 1 will show you; come along. These | 
are the roads down to the dockyard. Nice wiading roads, are n’t they? 
Nicely shut in, are n’t they? Just a little sky, you see, above, that’s all. | 
Nice perpendicular walls to climb. Heaven belp the poor soldiers that | 
Were compelled to pass through this valley, which would be to them no | 
valley of the shadow of death—but death itself—merciless, wide sweep- | 
ing, horrible.” 

ean began to understand now something of the strength of Chatham, | 
and to feel a sort of inkling of rapidly increasing military knowledge ; | 
and a quiet confidence not only as to her own particular safety, bat as | 
to that of Chathain, and Britain at large, when she was rather taken 
aback by Mrs. Cairn’s next observations, 

“ And if ail that did o’t do to stop them, what then, Jean ?” 

* Can’t imagine, I’m sure.” 

“We"—that was Mrs, Caira’s own word, “we should blow up the | 
whole place—treaches, roads, breastworks, magazines, nay, the very bill | 
itself, with all who were upon or among them.” 

“ Mercy on me—bow would you do that?” 

“Why, Jean, you can’t be sure you tread on a single foot of solid 

und hereabouts. No—no, child; don’t be afraid. It won’t be your 
ittle foot that will discover the abysss beneath. Why, there are under- 
ground communications running about in all directions, and connecting 
together the most distant points ; and what would these subterranean 
ways be but so many mines, child, if they are wanted ; mines, to blow us 
all up if the time were come ?”’ 

“ Ab, well,” said Jean, “I hope the Frenchmen will be wise enough to 
keep away, both for their own sakes and ours.” 

“ Ob, for that matter, Jean, I wish them no harm, if they will only un- 
derstand this is our country, and not theirs; aad that we will allow no 
sorta of liberties to be taken with it. There are gueste, you know, that 
if they once get iuto your house, you can't get rid of; we must have no 
more guests of that kind in England, eb, Jean?” 

Mre. Cairn turned, and saw Jean had stopped opposite the gate of some 
barracks they were passing. The gate was closed, but there was a crowd 
outside, waiting apparently for some unusual exbibition. Mrs. Cairn 
drew near to Jean, and also tried to gain some glimpse of what was pase- 
ing within. In answer to an inquiry a man eaid he had been told a sol- 
dier was going to be drummed out of the regiment. 

“ What for?” 

* Bad character.” 

* And bi. name ?”’ 

“ Martin Todd, or Dodd ; I don’t know exactly.” 

Jean, who had hastily put these questions, with a feeling she would not 
like to have owned, now that she saw it was mistaken, was for passing 
on, though not the less nervously dreading the interview that might 
soon be taking place at the “ Jolly Soldier.” But Mra. Cairo, to 
—_ every incident brought fresh matter for recollection, stopped her, 
saying— 

“ Let as see what 8. Perhaps I may know some of the officers. 
An old friend of bis father’s might be useful, if any such person could be 
found after all these years. It is not bis regiment, I see; but then you 
know, officers shift about so.” 

Drawing as near as the crowd will permit them, they both now peer 
curiously through the iron railings. 

The ordivary exercises of morning parade seem at present to be engag- 
ing attention. There is a considerable number of soldiers drawn up in a 
double line on the further side at the bottom of the sloping ground ; and 
extending not — along the whole line of barrack front, but curving 
round the extremities of the parade. An aged-looking officer is giving 
the word of command, standing alone in the centre. 


“The Lieatenant-Colonel, Jean,” observed Mrs, Cairn ; “ he is the ac- 
tual d i . 








r of the 
“I should have coos that that magnificent-looking man with the | 400,000. 


white feathers, standing by the band there, had been the head,” replies 
ean. 

“He!” and Mrs. Cairn fairly laughs out—and some of the by standers 
who have overheard join in ; “ why, that’s the drum-majoc !” 

Poor Jean does’t know what that means, and doesn’t care to illustrate 
the state of ber military knowledge by any further questions, and so looks 
on silently henceforth. 

A knot of officers are standing on the steps of the Adjatant’s office to 
the right of the eotrance ; and the band — @ corresponding posi- 
tion by the guard-room on the other side. There, too, stands the Adja- 
tant of the regiment, with pes in his hand, ready to read some docu- 
ment from head quarters. To complete the picture, a soldier, an orderly, 
with no arms but a stick, walks continually to and fro close by the gate, 
looking as though he knew something of importance was to be done, al- 
though bis lips are sealed. 

For some little time, however, nothing occurs to arrest attention, un- 
less it be the pleasant way in which the tediousness of the manceuvres is 

Up as it were, and relieved, by the constantly recurring snatches 
of music trom the band, and which are as exhilarating as the morning it- 
self. Surely no punishment can be here impending! alas, for the poor 
wretch who listens if there be. 

Bat now there is a sudden and dead silence, broken again, for an in- 
stant, by a word of command. The petty officers step forward from the | 
ranks, with their swords raised, and stand in froat of the long line, while 
the double row of soldiers face us. Hack! it is the Adjutant who speaks. | 
With a clear loud voice, penetrating to the furthest corner of the ground, | 
he reads from the paper ia his hand the terms of a seatence passed upoo 
one Martin Todd. But he reads fast, and in a mechanical routine sort of 
manner, that makes the result little else than voice to those present ; to 
those, at all events, who, like Mrs, Cairn and Jean, are without the gates. 
In vain do they strive to understand its tenor ufter the first few words ; 
they catch his name, and that is about all they can rely on. In vain, 
also, like many of those around, have they tried to separate the culprit 
from the mass. But now, as the Adjutant concludes, there is a movement 
among the group by bis side, and a man, bare-headed, walks forth, aod 
the ~~ dram-major by his side. 

Mrs. Caira bappened at that t to look at Jean’s face. O God! 
Will she ever forget the expression she saw there? or the instantaneous 
frightfal rash of the blood to her own brain, as she understood with in- 
taitive perception, what it was that Jean saw—and that, in trath, Mar- 
tin Todd was her own son—Archibald Cairn. For an instant or two Jean 
had no eyes or thoughts even for the stricken mother. Her whole soul 
was absorbed in the one idea—too vast, too hideous yet for her even 
dimly to comprebend, that that was Archy—ber Archy—the scholar and 
the ow py med of her imagination, treated as infamous. Mrs. Cairn 
cla at Jean’s arm, to save herself from falling with the sickness that 
seized her ; Jean tarned mechanically—saw who it was, and at once re- 
newing the eternal struggle with seli—murmured— 

“Wait! wait! Don’t jadge.” 

Aad Mrs. Cairo did wait. Both were for the moment supported in an 
unreal strength for endurance by the awful fascination which such cala- 
mities, while in actual progress, will exercise. 

They see the drum major come to the miserable man, who appears 
buried in @ stupor ; they see bim cut off from Archy’s coat the cuffs and 
collar, those military feelings whicb, in modera times, are held as sym. 
bolical of the military profession aad honour, as were the spurs in the 
days of onee They see the pieces flung to the ground, as they are 
torn away, with the expression of measureless contempt ; they see a 
drummer-boy advance, with a halter in his hand, having at one 
—— loop or noose, which the dram-major places over the man’s 











hands that seemed to have the strength and tenacity of the same instra- | of time to get 
ment, as they forcibly restrained Jean from making the slightest move- | in bed, not extremely ear! x 
ment, forbad all further question ; and Jean tar to watch the whole | sbort, there is no wear and tear, in parlour or kitchen. A servant 
of the sickening ceremony. live there till she has nursed and buried her employers, and be Per 
A pair of boards are now brought forward, and the inscription on each | after it as 
is—* A notoriously bad character.’’ They are strung round the cul-| B 
rit’s neck, one hanging against bis breast, the other resting on his back. | are e 
bus arrayed, he is placed at the head of a procession, haviag on each | house, there is too much bustle in the town shopkeeper’s or the 
side of him a soldier with naked bayonet, and followed by the drummer- | house. It is from those bustling houses that a succession of 
boy, holding the end of the balter. After these comes the magnificent | vants come out to die. To these, then, we must direct our observation, 
drum-major, stalking alone io bis glory, with plames portentously nod-| The first ailment of country girls in service is usually indigestion. 
ding, and after him follow the band, two and two. ie \ j 
The music now barst forth. from the intemperance of the novices when set down in the midst of 
“* The Rogues’ March, Jean,’ ” said Mrs, Cairn, with a terrible mean- | luxury. To a girl who has lived on potatoes and buttermilk, new white 
ing and eloquence ia the tone. bread and fresh butter are an irresistible temptation. So is juicy fresh 
And so the pageant moves on to the left, through the open ground in| beef to one who has seen no meat but bacon. Fruit pies and sweet pud- 
the centre of the parade, until it reaches the curving end of the double | dings are food of Paradise to one who comes from stirabout and rank 
line of soldiers, then it turns and follows that line, keeping so close to it | cheese. This is no mere supposition. It is @ very common thing for 
in front that every man can see even the slightest play of the muscles in | young servants to grow low spirited after a few weeks in a first place— 
the offender’s face, until the opposite curve is reached at the other end | to feel a weight at the st b, pains bet the shoulders, cramp in 
of the parade. the feet, nightmare, or stupid sleep, shortness of breathing during the 
“ Halt!” thanders the Lieutenant-Colonel. And then, as he again | day, and beavy bhead-aches in the morning. The yellow complexion and 
gives a word of command, a movement takes place all along the line ; | leaden eyes soon show what is the matter, and the doctor presently sets 
aod in a moment the two lines are facing each other, forming a lane be- | it right for the time. This is a temporary mischief, avoidable for the fu- 
tween them. ture by a little watchfulness on the part of the mistress and a good deal 
“March!” again thunders the guiding voice. The procession winds | of self denial on that of the maid. It is referred to here because it is the 
round, goes through the lane, thus retracing its steps, in order, appa-| first ailment,and extremely common. That it is no trifle is shown by the 
rently, that thos: men who were previously at the back shall be able to | fact that girls have come crying to their mistresses, begging to be sent 
see, more closely, the brother who is to be cut off, like a moral gangrene, | home again because they cannot help eating all the good things in the 
from their body. antry. It makes them feel ill aud wicked; but they cannot help it, 
Simultaneously a soldier leaves the guard-room, bearing a knapsack | They want to go back to stirabout, or bacon and potatoes. 
and a canvass bag. There is no mistaking their meaniog. This, however, is an evil which may be considered voluntary, and is 
Mrs. Cairn almost laughed oat, as she said—* That’s your dowry, my | undeniably avoidable. The inevitable dangers to health are the constant 
girl.” unsettledoess in the kitchen, the hurry and bustle, the rarity of relief, 
But Jean, beyond a dim sense of something frightful in the sound of | and, usually, the deficiency of sleep. 
the mother’s voice, heard nothing—saw nothing—felt nothing that ex-| Miss Nightingale says, in her “ Notes on Nursing,” (p. 29): “I have 
tended a hair's breadth beyond the central figure of that spectacle in| never known persons who exposed themselves for years to constant inter- 
front, ruption who did not muddle away their intellects by it at last.” No- 
Soldiers come to the gates, aud throw them wide apart, and the pro-| thing can be truer than this ; and no persons are more hopeless, both as 
cession advances toward them. Jean sees, but bas neither time nor | to intellect and nerve, than those who cannot sit still, cannot bare to be 
power left to think what she shall do; every energy of her mind, every | alone, cannot stick to the same occupation for as many bours or half- 
muscle of her body is paralyzed ; and Mrs, Cairn still preeses on her | hours as it may require. Something worse than this is what the maid- 
with a constantly increasing weight. Yes, the procession comes to the | of all-work bas to put up with every day, and all day long, in a bustling 
gates, passes through them into the road, until Archy, io his place, is | place. 
also beyond tbe garrison limits; then they remove the halter and the| She can do nothing well : and she is aware that she does nothing well . 
boards ; they put the knapsack and bag by his side—they say, in effect, | She has neither the time nor the liberty of mind to take pleasure in any 
to him, “ You are free—aod infamous’’—aad so retire, and leave him. one occupation, and learn to excel in it. How can the cook a dinner 
Arcby moves mechanically to take up his kaapsack, but feels a band | properly when ebe bas to leave her fire to make the beds, or to sweep the 
upon his arm. He looks up, and there is a great cry heard from him, | chambers, and to answer the door and the parlour bell? Every knock 
bat not of joy—nor greeting ;—a cry impossible to be described. His | must be answered by her; every message must go through ber; at the 
fuce at the same moment blazes with emotions that play over it, now | moment when her pudding, or her joint, or her sauce is ia her 
redly lurid—now deeply black, as though the fires and smoke of some | miod and her hand, she is called off to admit visitors, or to receive orders, 
volcano had suddenly blazed furth, and lit it up. But before Jean can | if not to be found fault with for not being about some other work. And 
speak, or be spoken to, that cry is answered by another, and fainter one | thus it is from morning till night. She is rang up in the morning, heavy 
—Mres. Cairo bas fallea senseless—the blood is ooziog from her lips. with sleep, for she is up late almost every night ; and it is one continued 
Arcby sees—in an instant be is at his mother’s feet. hurry to get the water boiled, the rooms dusted, the breakfast laid, the 
Such was the meeting of mother and son !—T7o be continued. shoes cleaned, &c., before the ae come down ; to say nothing of the 
sweeping of the hall and the clean’ 








og of the door-steps. In a lodgin 
—— house, where there are three or four breakfasts in as many cningou, 
THE MAID OF ALL WORK. the case seems desperate—but I have seen the work done. There is but 
sevilla one dinner in such cases, as gentlemen dine anywhere rather than at their 


lodgings in our on of degenerate domestic cookery : but still the maid’s 
It can hardly be said that we have here a class too insignificant for | day is one full-drive throughout. She cooks badly ; she waits badly ; 
study, in our contemplation of the needless mortality of Englaod. Few | she cleans badly, and is aware that under her everything gets dirty. She 
of our readers may bave a precise idea of the actual number of Maids-of-| grows untidy in her own person. Her clothes give way, and she bas no 
all-Work ia our country; bat all agree that it must be very large. | time, and too-probably no skill, to mend them, Her hair is rough and 
There are more classes of housebolders who employ one domestic servant | dusty from her perpetual whisking about the house and the area. Her 
than of thosé who have eve two: and when we look above the ordinary | face and bands are hot and smutty, and her apron soiled all over. I 
kitchea pair—the cook and housemaid—we find the number of employers | have known such a servant try hard to preserve the habit of whipping 
diminishing rapidly. The fact is that, at the date of the last ceusus, | on a clean cap and apron when visitors came to the door, and being even 
there were ten times as many maids-of-all-work as there were house-| paid to do this, and yet who could not keep it up. Besides the d 
maids : nearly nine times as many as there were cooks, and twenty times | ening loss of comfort and self-respect under the encroachment of untidy 
as many as there were nursemaids, habits, and the sense of growing confusion in the mind, there is the 
When we come to consider, this ought not to surprise us. In theraral| dread of the future. She is hy power of learning to do thio 
districts there are small farms at every step where one servant is kept | well. She can never raise there is no superior place which 


herself, 
to do the bouse business, that her mistress may attend to the dairy and | she is, or can become, qualified to fill. Her wages are small, because 
pouliry-yard. In villages almost every house bet the lab "a\d 


tic service is paid by jity rather tham quantity. She cannot 
cottage and the equire’s mansion has its single servant. In our towns/ ley by any considerable of be 








r wages, beceuse she wears out her 
there is a whole population of shopkeepers, superior artisans, and small | clothes fast, and has to pay for the making and mending of them. She 


manufacturers, who can afford one servant and no more, There are also | cannot for ever support such a life as she is leading, and she sees nothing 

large classes of the poorer clergy, of retired military and naval officers, | hopeful outside of it. 

of single and widowed ladies who cannot keep two servants, or do not he graveet single item of mischief in such a life is probably the defi- 

need more than one. Thus, we ought not to be surprised if we find at the | ciency of sleep. There are all kinds of employers of domestic servants 

approaching census that nearly half a million of Eoglishwomen are | in the world, as of other orders of persons; and many are thoroughly 

maids-of-all work. At the last census they were considerably more than | considerate about the health of their servants; but it does sometimes 
,000. astonish af observer to see masters and mistresses who never bestow a 

“ Bat why consider them separately from other domestic servants in| thought on whether their domestics get sleep enough. There are fami- 
regard to bealth?’’ it may be asked. lies as well as lodging houses where some member bas as strong a passion 

Because they are conspicuously more unhealthy. for getting up early as another for sitting up late, while each expects to 

Maid-servants ought to be among the very healthiest people in the| be waited on by the same servant. I have known gentlemen in lodgi 
nation. They have rally enjoyed an active aod bardy rearing :| who never could remember to take the key, when going to hear a eri: 
they are usually well-fed and lodged, and must be well clothed: they | cal debate which would last half the night. I have known a lodgin 
are singularly free from the most wearing anxieties of life; and their) house servant who got to bed anywhere between midnight and four fo 
occupation involves a considerable degree of activity, usually without | the morning, when at all; but, as one lodger must bave his breakfast at 
exhausting toil. They bave severe annoyances at times and on occasion, | seven, she occasionally spared herself the worry of going to bed only to 
from the taults of employers and fellow-eervants ; some find the mode of | get up again before she could compose her harassed nerves to 
life dull ; many miss the cosfiding and affectionate intercourses of home ; | What must be the consequences of such a mode of life as this? 
and some must share the common lot of having personal griefs and cares. The poor thing conceals as long as possible that there is anything the 
Domestic servants are not to be supposed happier than other people ;| matter with her. In the very worst cases of the ill-ordered family or 
but, when we are thinking of wearing anxieties in their effect upon health, | lodging-house, or the establishments connected with great shops, there is 
we may observe that there are fewer of such anxieties involved in the| often a good deal of money earned. Lodgers, shopmen, guests, make 
lot of domestic servants than in that of most other classes. If, as we | presents to the servant. This is the inducement to stay in such a 
find to be the case, the maids-of-all-work are less healthy than otber ser-| tory, when the servant bas any reason to believe she could ebtale od 
vants—and even than cooks—it will be interesting and important to| keep an easier place; but of a really superior service she has no hope, 
discover = and therefore she bolds on to the last moment. 

Nearly all of this class come from the country. Upwards of two-thirds Where does she go then? Sometimes to a hospital, sometimes to the 
of our women servants of all orders are country-boro, and the hambler | country cottage, or some brother or sister who can i!! afford the burden 
are almost universally so. The girl who is to be hereafter expected to | of her sickness. Very often indeed she is taken to a lunatic asylum. A 
do everything that wants to be done in a house is bora in a labourer’s| quarter of a century ago, we were told that the female wards of such 
cottage. As sooa as she can crawl she tumbles about in the dirt, aod | asylums were filled mainly by maid-servants and governesses ; and, above 
learns the use of ber limbs in Nature’s own way—by having a mind to) ali, by maids-of-all-work ; and now we are told the same thing still. 
use them, and nobody to prevent it. Her limbs and spine are thus vi-| Physicians account for it in various ways; some speak chiefly of morbid 
gorous aod strong. She is always in the open air, or in the windy cot-| religion ; some of love ; some of overwork and too little sleep ; some of 
tage. The paternal dwelling is not damp, as too many cottages are, or | the privation of home affection: and many others of the anxiety caused 
she would never be fit for service. A girl with rheamatism or a cough, | by a hopeless tature. Whatever may be the proportion among all these 
or subject to head colds, would simply fail of getting a place ; for mis-| causes of insanity, the insanity itself isa plain and undisputed fact. And 


tresses of servants very properly require health as a prime requisite in all | jt does not stand alone. It points to an excess of mortality in the 
candidates for their place. i 





class. For persons who become insane from specified causes, there are, 
It is trae, there are kind-hearted ladies, widowed or single, who rather | always many more who die. 
look out for delicate servant girls, on the ground that a small household Are these deaths needless ? 
is the proper place for invalids who must earn a living to try to recover! Assuredly they are. It can hardly be conceived that the death and 
their health. Such employers in fact nurse and maintaia their servants, | the insanity would take place if employers were fully aware of the facts 
helping them with their business, or indulgently excusing some irregu- | of the case. The lowest and most sel dread of responsibility would 
larities in it; and I have seea a succession of unhealthy young women | jnduce a reordering and amelioration of the work done, and some conei- 


enter such a service, and leave it completely restored. But such em-| deration about quiet meals and sufficient If we could obtain 
ployers are right in saying that theirs are the houses in which such a statistics of the case of maids-of-all-work in quiet, considerate 
thing can be done, because it is of little consequence who does the daily | households, and in large families or lodging heuses, we should soon wit- 
business, and whether it is always exactly aod punctually done: and| ness a great change in the lot of the class. If so, there is nothing to pre- 
such irregularity may evea be good for single ladies who are only too} yent the change beginning now,—at eny moment after any reader, or 
~ to grow excessively “ particular ;” but it is out of the question ia | any witness becomes aware that this particular class of women servants 
family dwellings where the business of life presses from day to day. In| js more liable than other persons to insanity, and premature decay 
such households the first requisite in a d ic servant, after character, | death. 
is bealtb. The responsibility rests chiefly with the mistress of the household. Not 
Our young servant, then, does not come in a mouldy or rotted condi-| quite always, for I have known a personage fall of pupils where the maid 
tion from a damp cottage, bat full of health and strength. She bas lived | who had been toiling from before six in the morning, was set down 
on potatoes and buttermilk for the most part, and they bave agreed well | needle, when everybody else was to bed, to make ber master’ 
with ber. She can lift great weights; she can bear to be on her feet all) shirts; and when es wen sheer overwork and 
day ; she wakes always at the same minute in the early morning ; and | and she became nearly blind—it was through her master’s 
she never thinks about being ill. She does not think about ber bodily | ragements and coaxings to work to the utmost, for Christ 
condition at all; for there are no aches and pains to remind ber. Some | often as she declared that she could P 
people go through life without having ever feit their lungs; and others | o’clock over her oy urged ber by praise and reli 
are unaware, except by rational evidence, that they have a stomach. | When her friends asked 
Thus, many country-bred young people feel nothing particular, and are | answered that she t ber mistress was inexperienced, 
uoaware of their physical state altogether. 
The future of the country girl depends mainly on what sort of service 
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she enters. It may be a household of two persons, or of only one. If was again 
she is to serve an elderly couple, or two or three maiden ladies, or @' that there was no longer any question of her staying. 
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joyers would have | still at their head, | 
would choose to sus- | persed their opp and cap 
attack, the Em 


thei 
Daring the 
ladies undertaking that | gress. "fe shuddered, as volley of artillery swept down his men, 
dinoer, and so arranging as to and when at he saw less than half a company enter the battery, 
o'clock. te 4 would also bethink them- | he lowered his glass, bene yey a Brave fellows !” 
selves of lessening the disturbance and anxiety of their one domestic by | The ten thousand men of the Imperial Guard, who were stationed be- 
doing more of those light offices which would be a very small fatigue to | hind him, began to clap their hands and to shout “ Bravo, Voltigeurs.” 


eaped into the battery, and in a few seconds had die- 
t d the terribl 





je guns. 
stood on a hillock watchbiag its pro- 


per, and the 
of bis 


stroyed 
with his celebrated black beard tied u 


| himself, was among the most enthusiastic applauders 


genera 
a exploit. 
Sud ayn the general gave a start. 
“ What is that?” he exclaimed. 
He might well be astonished, for the supposed sapper who had de- 
bridge was no other than mys 4 ami the drummer, 
er 


“ What in the name of heaven does this mean?” inquired the general, 


them, and a great relief to the kitchen — £ ~ ay > | And these were good critics; they knew what they were applaud-| ae ye bis eyes. 
f 1d be out of all proportion to the work done ; for it is the malti- | ing. “Ivs only me,” eaid Bilboquet, “ th -boy, that 
ies chasaster of the aeta’e work which oppresses’ her faculties more Tmmediately afterwards, Napoleon gave some orders to an aide-de- | you'd give the cross to, when be bad ube his ye Lg hal es 


than the mere toil wearies her limbs. Her release from certain definite camp, who, thereupon, set off at a gallop towards the battery, and in- 
departments would lighten the pressure of all the reat. | stantly returned at the same pace. 
here are other considerations of far greater importance. The loneli- “ How many got in?” inquired the Emperor. 

ness of the solitary maid servant is a thing which a very few peopleseem| “Forty-one, Sire,” replied the aide-de-camp. 
to think of at all. Other servants have their mutua companionstip, “ Forty-one crosses to-morrow morning,” said the Emperor, turning 
while the hardest worked of all has none. There is plenty of joking | towards the general of the brigade to which the ninth pean yo 
about policemen. and butcher’s men, and bakers’ boys, in connection with The next day, the regiment was formed in a circle around the remains | 
maid-servants ; but, speaking with mourofal gravity, there is something | of the two companies that had been entrusted with the captare of the 
worse than intrusive policemen to be dreaded if any woman—and especi- | battery. As the name of each was called out, the soldier answering to 
ally an educated woman—is consigned to a life of toil without the solace | it, stepped forward to the general, aud received the Cross of the Legion 
of human intercourse. ot Honour. 

A sensible and humane mistress will be the friend of her servant;—| The ceremony was over, the forty-one bad received their crosses, and 
will converse with her—tell ber the news—ioquire about her family—in- | the men were about to be marched back to their encampments, when a | 
vite a friend to see ber now and then, and permit the visits of respectable | voice from the ranks cried out. 





general, and a ca 


w 
pital one, too—I gave your forty francs for it, and i 


think it ought to be good. 


scarcely less so by hi 


the hand, and without a moment’s delay, gave hi 
wearing on bis own breast. 


quet with res: 
his long cane. 


The general was fairly stupified by the youngster’s courage, and 


is originality and humour. He took Bilboquet by 
m the cross he had been 


From this moment, even the veterans of the regiment treated Bilbo- 
pect, aad the drum-major never struck him any more with 


———_—___ 


A DUEL WITH SWORDS. 


There are certain atmospheric influences which raise or depress the 


spirits far beyond the power of control; there are certain scenes which 
equally impart buoyancy or dejection to the mind ; and thus it was that 
I never felt in more exuberapt good humour than { did as I loanged 





lations and acquaint within r ble limits. “ And I then; am I to have nothing ?” 
I have seen such a mistrese repairing her maid’s gown ; and I consi- It was Bilboquet, the little drummer-boy, who had been quite forgot- 
dered it a very graceful occupation. I have known a lady plan, with real | tev. . | through the beautiful little enclosure, pompously styled “The Park,” in 
solicitude, the best way to manage about her maid's wardrobe, and the | The general looked round, and saw the young hero standing before | Brussels, on one of those bright October days when a slight foretaste of 
economy of ber wages. I trust it is no uncommon thing to see mistresses | bim, his face red with excitement, and two big tears starting from his frost struggles to oppose the steady beams of a brilliant but scarcely 
undertaking the charge of the house, so that the maid may get ber | eyes. 


| 





“ Sunday out,” or even a day at the Crystal Palace. But it seems to be | 
too true that the haughtiest spirit appears among the lowest order of ' 
housekeepers, and that maids-of-all-work have therefore more hard- | 
ship, more diecouragement, and more loneliness of spirit as well as | 
of Tite, to bear than the comparatively small classes of special eer- | 
vante. 

Except in situations which bring in gifts or fees, such as lodging-houses, | 
the maid-cf-all-work bas lower wages than the cook, housemaid, or nurse, | 
while she bas a continually decreasing chance of improving herself and | 


“You, what do you want?” asked the general. 


heating sun. 
As a companion, I had one of the best and bravest men that ever did 


“ Why, general, wasn’t I one of them?” inquired young Bilboquet, al- | honour to our national bull-dogism—ever ready to share his purse with 


most in a passion. “ Didn’t I beat the char; 
wasn’t I the first who got into the battery ?” 
“ It’s true, general, he did ;” exclaimed forty-one voices. 


ge in front of them all, and 


Bilboquet, he said— 
* What am I to do, my poor boy? It’s very hard, but they have for- 


gotten you—besides, you are very young,” he continued. “ Wait till 


“Silence in the ranks,” shouted the general, then turniog again to | tunate warmth of a temper which showed the caloric of his heart. A 


his needy friend, or bis excellent cellar with his boon companion. Drif- 
field, though generally popular, was still a somewhat troublesome inti- 
mate. He was for ever getting in and out of scrapes, through the unfor- 


friend sneered at—a woman offended—Drifficld would at once take up 
the quarrel. Convinced, however, that he had been hasty, he would most 
amply apologise, and probably seek, with increased eageraess, the friend- 


her Fag meo She is lonely day by day, and her future is fearful. Her | you have hair on your chia, and then you'll get the cross too. In the | ship of the individual he had wronged. Such was the characteristics of 
spirits d 


roop; her health fails; she rashes into some excitement of love 
or religion ; she is disappointed or shocked, or despairing, and she passes 
into Bedlam, or a workhouse infirmary ; and, after a time, to a prema- | 
ture grave. 

This is the fate of some—of many. No one will suppose that it is an 
average account of domestic service in the humble households of Eng- 
land. The fact being disclosed that there is mach insanity and prema- 
ture mortality in a particular class of domestic servants, it bas simply 
been shown how the thing bappens. 

The next effort ought to be to stop its happening in time to come. 





— 


THE BEARDLESS DRUMMER-BOY. 


Tn the year 1812, in the ninth regiment of the line, (which formed part 
of the grand army that Napoleon lost in Russia) there was a little drum- 
mer-boy named Bilboquet. Of course, that was not the name his God- 
fathers and Godmothers had given him in bis baptism, but it was the one 
by which be was known throughout the regiment. The soldiers, and es- 
pecially the grown-up drummers, and above all, the terrible drum-major 
were in the babit of teasing little Bilboquet, as boy never had been teased 
before. The dram-major used even to beat bim across the shoulders with 
the heavy cane, which theee military beadles are in the habit of swinging 
and twisting at the head of the regiment. At first, little Bilboquet used 
to cry, but then his comrades only laughed at him, and the terrible drum- 
major beat him all the more. Yet little Bilboquet never did anything 
Wrong—not in one sense, that is to say; for in another, he never did 
anything right. He was neither lazy, nor untidy, nor greedy, nor 
mean, nor revengeful, though he certainly did owe a gradge to the drum- 
major, which be was resolved one day or other to pay; but he always 
had bis dram slung a little too much on one side, or got out of step in 
marching, or stood in the wrong place when the company was drawn up 
in line, or committed some mistake, which was natural enough on the 
part of a boy who had left his top and his marbles, to join the greatest 
general of the age, bat which was looked upon by the dram-mejor and 
Other rigid disciplinarians, as quite yopardoaable. 

The ninth of the line, with Bilboquet at its head—the drummers always 
march in front—was on the banks of the Dwina, and on the high road to 
Moscow, when the general commanding the brigade of which this regi- 
ment formed part, was ordered by the Emperor, to occupy a position on 
the other side of an enormous ravine. 

The raviae was defended by a battery of six guns. These guns were 
of large calibre, and were well served by the Russians. 

“ Are those anything like the pop-guns you used to play with at school, 
young Bilboquet ?”’ asked the magnificent but slightly bratal drum-major, 
as he twisted bis long moustache between his finger and thumb. 

The little drummer bit his lips, for he felt that the tall oppressor 
doubted his courage ; bat he did not utter a word. 

“Do you hear how the ground sbakes,” continued the giant. “ Abi 
it’s lucky your bead is not so high as mine, and it’s luckier atill that the 
Cossacks bave a very excellent habit of firing into the air.” 

But the Cossacks (the French call all Russian soldiers Cossacks), low- 
ered the muzzles of their pieces, and then the dram-major and bis little 
pupil, saw whole files of soldiers knocked down like skittles—with this 
= mee, that it would be impossible ever to make them stand up 

2. 
= aide decamp now galloped up to the colonel of the ninth, who was 
in front of the regiment, close to where Bilboquet and the drum-major 
were standing. 

“ Take the battery with two hundred men,” were the concise orders. 

“Yes! it’s easy enough to say ‘take the battery, with two hundred 
men,’” muttered an old sergeant, “ but I should like to see twenty of 
them get there.” 

“The Emperor is waiting,” added the aide-de camp, observing that the 
soldiers were not over-pleased with the work they bad before them. 

The captain of Bilboquet’s company was to lead the assault with two 
hundred voltigeurs. 

“If the Emperor is looking at us, we must be quick, said the old ser- 
geant, as he fixed his bayonet to his fire lock. 

The captain noticed considerable hesitation in the ranks. Twice he 
had ordered the drum-major to take a couple of drummers, go to the 
front, and beat the charge. The drum-major was evidently ia no barry. 
He was leaning on his long cane and shook his head from side to side as 
be examined the drummers, without the slightest appearance of enthu- 


siasm. 

In the meanwhile, Bilboquet sat astride on his little drum, whistling a 
marshal air between his teeth, and beating a tattoo with his fiagers on 
the parchment. 


At length, the captain lowered his brow, and in a voice of thunder, | Eat and auspices of Ney. Little Bilboquet was among the most for- | ency.’ 


roared out the order for the third time. The gigantic drum-major, never- 
theless seemed inclined to spend a few minutes more in the selection of 
bis dr , when sudd » young Bilboquet sprang up, fastened his 
drum to bis side, seized his m-tticks convalsively, and ing close 
to bis tyrant, looked at him from head to foot, and exclai with an air 
of triamph— 

“ Now, who’e afraid of the pop-guas?” 

The dram-major was about to strike him, but Bilboquet was at the head 
of the two companies, beating the charge, in furious style. The soldiers 
advanced, Bilboquet burried on, and mea rushed after him, towards 
the tersible battery. 

The commander of the fort had seen the aide-de-camp gallop up to the 
ninth regiment, and bad uaderstood that his battery was to be silenced 
by en aseaulting column. Bat as the old sergeant bad remarked, it was 

of all toreach it. The Russians to reserve 

; and the French had marched over about balf the ground 
from the guns, they were received with a general 

the attacking party to pieces. Suill, 
ig away at bisdrum, as if in mock- 
th wonderful rapidity, the guoners re- 
voltigeurs, 
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meanwhile, you must try to console yourself with this.” 


And with these words, the general held out a forty-franc piece to the | gay and fair beings who perambu 


unfortunate Bilboquet, who looked at it for a few secoads, without evinc- 


| ing the slightest iuteation of taking it. All were sileat. Everyone was | 


do. His eyes were full of tears, and those who had been the first to tease 
him, now pitied him from the bottom of their hearts, The whole regi- 


denly changed his attitude. 
He raised bis head, looked the general full in the face, and said— 
“ Well, give it to me, I must wait for another time.” 


went back to the ranks, hamming au air. 
But be was not very communicative to bis comrades, and seemed to bave 


ing. It was expected that he would spend his forty francs in a treat, 
and several hints to that effect were thrown out by his fellow soldiers. 
Bat no. Bilboquet kept his money and his counsel to himself. 

Sometime afterwards, the Freach army entered Smolensk. Bilboquet 
had assisted at the capture, and the day after, walked all over the 
town, examining every face with remarkable curiosity, He seemed 
pleased with most of the a pagent he saw, for he was perpetually 
smiling, especially when he met a man who had a long beard, and he 
met several thousands of them in the course of the day. 

However, the beards of Smolensk are, for the most part, carrotty. 
This seems not to have yet met with Bilboquet’s approbation ; but be 

robably reflected, that if the Russians, the Poles, and other Sclavonians 

ad red beards, that was not their fault, and that they had not chosen 
that culour themselves for the purpose of annoying a French drammer- 
boy. However that may have been, he continued to laugh, whenever 
be met a man with a red beard, until at last, be found himself in the 
Jewish quarter of the city, where all the beards are black. 

Bilbcquet did not like Jews, but he liked their black beards, and in- 
deed, was so delighted, that be resolyed to have one of them, and that 
without delay. 

Behind the counter, in a dirty little shop, which was one of a long 
line, stood a Hebrew, with a magnificent beard, as black as ebony. 

“ What do you want, my little man?” said the Jew patronisingly. 

“T want your beard,” answered Bilboquet, in a decided tone. 

“ My beard? you're joking my little man!” suggested its proprietor, 
with an uneasy expression of countenance 





| 


| hand to his sabre ; “and what’s more, I mean to have it. But don’t 
| think, I want to rob you of it,’’ he added; “ here is a forty-franc piece, 
and you can keep the change.” 
| The poor Jew tried to convince Bilboquet that his beard would be of 
, no use to him, that it was not worth forty francs, or forty sous, or forty 
| centimes to any one, that he, Bilboquet, would do much better to invest 
his money in horse-bair, if be really wanted anything of the kind, that 
| he, the Jew, would gladly undertake such a commission, and so on. . 
| Bat it was all in vain. Bilboquet was determined to have his forty 
| frances’ worth of black beard. Some French soldiers had been attracted 
| to the Jew’s shop, by the high words that had passed between the latier 
and Bilboquet; and having ascertained what the quarrel was about, 
came to the conclusion that the drummer-boy’s notion was both humour- 
ous and original, and called upon the Hebrew to surrender his chia at 
discretion. 

fa 


Fortanately for the Jew, one of the soldiers who were present, ha 
the absence of a razor, there can be no doubt whatever, but that be would 


pened to be the barber of the regiment—we eay, fortunately, because 


fully in a piece of paper, and stowed it away in his pocket. 
When Bilboquet regained his quarters, he got the regimental tailor to 


stri 
capanelian of bis design, put it at the very bottom of his knapsack. 
| His comrades bothered him about the matter for a few days, but then the 
| regiment started eastward, and after the battle of Borodino, and the 
| taking of Moscow, such iacidents as Bilboquet’s adventures with the Jew 
of Smolensk, natarall ped recollecti 

| Then came the hesvess of the retreat—cold, Cossacks, and famine. 
Napoleon’s army was decimated in the worst sense ; that is to say, ev 
tenth man was spared, while the niae otvers fell victims to the Cossac! 

| lances, hunger, or to the Russian snow. The ninth regiment formed 
art of the rear-guard, which fought so magnificently under the leader- 








j 
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| tumate, for he was neither wounded nor frost-bitten. 


| A few days after the terrible passage of the Beresina, the troops bad 
| to cross a small river, over which the engineers bad already thrown a 
| bridge. Bilboquet's brigade, which formed the extreme rear, had passed 
| over in safety, and the great point now was, to prevent the Russiaus fol- 
|lowing. The general ordered the sappers to blow up the bridge, but the 
| explosion was attended with only partial succese. Ode half of the bridge 
| was still connected with the other by means of a single beam. If this 
| beam could be cut in two, the whole stractare would fall into the water. 
| Otherwise the enemy would have no difficulty in repairing the bridge, 
and their pursuit would not be delayed for more than an hour at most. 
| Some Sappers were di d to get on a raft, and endeavoured to destroy 
the bridge altogether, but the Russians arrived on the opposite bank of 
the river, before the order could be obeyed, and opened a murderous fire 
which seemed to render its execution quite impossible. The French re- 
turned the fire, and the army was about to move on, when suddenly, a 
soldier with a hatchet on his shoulder, plunged into the river, dived, and 
came up half a minute afterwards at a short distance from the beam, 
which it was desired to sever. By his long beard, it was easy to eee that 
this was a sapper, who was so nobly sacrifici: 

his comrades. The brave man swam viguaealy 
and continued bis course through @ shower 
boil all round him, uatil he reached the 











From this moment, no one thought of ill-treating young Bilboquet. | 


“1 want your beard, I tell you,” repeated Bilboquet, as be put his | 
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And without any further ceremony, he put the coin in his pocket, and | per, requested me 
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| was no less aware that, if I attempted a pacific arrangement, I 


my friend who now, leaning on wd arm, freely passed his remarks on the 
ated the stiff broad walks in search of 
health and pleasure, or, tired by the previous night’s ball, sat chatting 


on the numerous benches (for which, by-the-by, they do not pay twopence 


looking at the poor little drummer boy, and wondering what he would | in Brussels, as we do in Hyde Park), or listened to the band of the 


“ Guides” playing some of the last new overtures in magnificent style. 
We had been in the park nearly half an-bour, when I saw the Comte 


ment secmed inclined to take up his case, and probably the result would | de Montfort hastily approach, and, touching Driffield’s arm, politely re- 
have been a petition to the Emperor, had not the young drummer sud- | quest to speak to bim in private. From the grace and studied formality 


of the usually gay Frenchman, I at once saw something was wrong, and 

was therefore lees surprised, when, after hearing some balf-a-dozen words 

uttered in an angry tone, Driffield rejoined me, and, in an agitated man- 
nstantly to return to my lodgings. 

* What does all this mean?” 

“It issimple enough. Montfort called me aside, and insisted on my 


e | retracting certain words that he had been told I uttered derogatory to 
some strange project in bis head, about which be was constantly meditat- | 


his honour—words that I am convinced I never made use of.” 

* And you told bim so?” 

“NotI; be would bave thought I retracted, whereas I could not with- 
draw expressions I never uttered.” 

“ With this assurance he was surely satisfied ?”’ 

“ Well, that is another matter. I must freely confess to you I did not 


| exactly say so to him. He is @ notorious duellist, and he might have 


thought I feared him, so I neither admitted or denied the words. He 
got violeat—used an expression I did not like.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Why, you wel! know I am no great Frenchman, so I scarcely under- 
stood it; but it was used in an angry overbearing tone, sol at once 
called him out.” 

‘. “4 very imprudent! Bat what has this to do with my returning 
ome ?” 

© Well, you have twice before assieted me in similar affairs, so I took 
it for granted you would not refuse me on this occasion. I named you 
as my friend, and Montfort hurried off, saying that Colonel Very would 
call on you in half-an-bour, So run away, my dear friend, we must not 
seem to'avold the fellows ;” and before I had time to remonstrate Drif- 
field bad started off, and I found myself crossing the Place Royale en 
route for my lodgings, where I might expect to receive a visit fom the 
second of my friend’s antagonist. 

The half-bour had scarcely elap ed when Colonel Very was announced. 
I desired him to be showa in; the gallant officer entered. He was the 
very person to bear a cartel; tall, upright, and polite in the extreme ; 
studied in his expressions, gentle yet firm in his manner, cold as an ice- 
berg—and scarcely less dangerous. I at once saw I had a thorough adept 
in the art of duelling to cope with. On this occasion, however, there 
was little room for di-cussion ; my friend had palpably insulted the no- 
bleman he represented, and unless the former was ready to retract hip: 
words, no power could avert the combat. Now this was aoything but 
ory for I felt fully assured that my priocipal was in the wrong, and 

would gladly have explained the ciroumstances, but I well knew that 
Driffield, far from confirming my views, would, if possible, make matters 
worse. It is true that, as his second, I had a right to act for him, but I 
should 
only cause a fresh insult to be given, and, as the affair appeared “a really 
very pretty quarrel” as it stood, I thought it better to leave it as it was 
—when matters might possibly be made up, even on the grou 
drawing on further complications, which might render the breach still 
wider. I therefore aseumed a tone as quiet, as determined, as that of 
my friend the Colonel. 

“ Requested to do 80 by the Comte de Montfort, I have done myself 
the honour of calling on you to arrange this affair. I regret, however, 
to say I cannot be on the ground ; General Sierminski and Baron Fier- 


have been shaved with a sabre. However, the beard was taken off, more | ton will be there. Of course they will come to you, if you desire to see 
or less, according to art, aud given to Bilboquet, who folded it up care- | them.” 


© It is not at all necessary!" 
“Then, we may, if you please, consider this business as arranged. The 


rew the Jew’s beard, or Bilboquet’s beard, as it bad now become, to a | Foret de Soigné, at eight o’clock. The carriages to set down near the 
of parchment, cut from an old drum, and then, without giving any | principal avenue at Boitsfort ?” 


“ We will be punctual !” 
“ As the challenged party, we have the choice of weapons—we name 


swords ; shall we bring them, or will you?” 

Now this was the very point I bad all along feared. That the part 
called out had an undoubted privilege to select the arme, none jr | 
doubt ; yet, as De Montfort bad been all his life in the French army, 
and was supposed to be a thorough swordsman, | felt it my duty to 
object. 

Colonel Very, you well know that my friend is an Englishman 
and unskilled in fencing, while the Count is celebrated for his profici- 


“You will pardon me, I hope ; but as such is the case, Monsieur Drif- 
field should not have challenged Monsieur de Montfort.” 

“ Yes, yes; but—” 

“Do not take offence; but we can admit no ‘ buts;’ we choose the 
sword.” 

“ Is there no alternative?” 

“None; unless, indeed, a retraction.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Then I have the honour to repeat, we choose the sword.” 

I was again about to remonstrate. Nay, | almost made up @ 
to get into a towering passion at the sullen determination of 
Very, when my servant entered and placed a crampled little note in 
baod marked “immediate.” Apologising for doing s0, 1 opened it 

“ — Horseley consents to act with you as second. 

My Dear Fatenp,—Major Montfort oe be propowe to ght 
%, 


* BEEE 


I do not ever recollect feeling such a sudden relief, Colonel Vi 
must, indeed, have remarked it, as I turned round and with a smile, 
a somewhat exulti $ 
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and after the ladies bad left the table, talked matters over ; not, | where the oceaa poured over into hell, and had with their own eyes be- | nal powers and fundamental and distinctive fpolings, under 
Peon pa heed as we might have done bad this been our first affair | held the flames } sonra up from the fiery gulf which surrounds our ion of new knowledge. It is not to be wondered at i abe 
togetber. But we bad mutually served each other on former occasions. | world. When a gorgeous sunset thus impressed the imagination of men sach notions very uopractical, and reason for 


@ poor 

except in the arms to be used, there was little or nothing new in the | on their travels, the age was sure to be one of exploration and wild ad- | money on a vessel and crew, and precious time in paying visits to Malay 
one We drank but little—were more lively in the drawing room | venture ; and there could not be a succession of adveaturers till the ro- | tribes. 
than usuel—and retired early. I confess I si as I bid “ good night” | vers bad at least sailed round the globe, and ascertained its great conti-| In 1838, the father was dead, andthe soa had laid out « portion of 
to Mrs. Driffield and her six children. She might be a widow and they |ment aod main seas, The old mystery being cleared up to this | bis inherited property in the of the 
might be orphans before another sun disappeared. God help them. 1 | point, the character of mere adventure would merge by de in that | yacht which bore through the Eastern seas the flags and colours 
confess I felt strangely uncomfortable ! |of travel and speculation for some definite purpose, till it assamed a | she bad the privilege of carrying, like a man-of-war. Brooke py 





THE DUEL. | thoroughly business like —, ~ the ———s — to be a aed pod don Apo ao oe —_ to ge py and me > x 
i easan i }a@century ago, There were Christian missionaries in many wild regions | for , be was seea > @ horn sailor as as soldier. On 
an fon wage a weft elned fap mentee creel | of all continents, and all the world honoured them. There were men de- | 7th of December, 1838, he sailed for Singapore, where he might learn 


voted to geographical discovery, and an enthusiastic sympatby attended | what point to select for the opening of his enterprise. 

them, whether straggling with the Ice king in his polar strongholds or| His letters during th‘s six months’ voyage show what was the activity 

therefore, de rigeur, Hed to sual attention tomy toilet, | With the fiery demons of the Desert, dealing suustrokes and lauoch- | of bis mind—observing and recording phenomena in natural 

Hon 1 as be door | pey bliog bired carriage oe we | ing the simoom among tropical sands, Then more and more ecientific | speculating in theology, learning the mar of Eastern tongues, 
orse bard . e = oa large ram : ~} D ‘Ould et De. For- | Objects arose ; and more and more men went forth to accom lish them. | proving his administrative powers in the management of his ship’s com- 

proceeded 2 o Forts Go Nemer, where ~ heetemane eds bethought itself of roving for subjects ; and, where Burckhardt | pany. Hitherto bis existence had been the poet’s dream—heneeforth it 

7 Bie songs bp i, el oe iles over a bard road, on a cold | could make no notes bat under cover of his bournouse, and knew that to | was the poet’s life. For nearly twenty years we can follow its 

ist: a i Jn Octet ree ree oe eS oie the the vehicle might | 800w a scrap of paper would be destruction to bis aims, if not to himself, | from bis night-watching in the wilds of the ocean for the Southern Cross, 
- 4 a mH = COseee, Set quite cartels ~ = B side = — artists now sit to sketch, even in the heart of Edom, aud have only to | and his passing visits to every shore where he might gain light for his 
os ave te He — Gatles of 0 beemme i - on . olod, P ng wade ft choose their model figures out of the crowd that is admiring them. One | great purpose, to his return home, a prince over a devoted peo} le, and 
ae op ae evo a ve Onoda a a alved i | painter is in despair at the colouring of the desert at Tadmor or the | a conqueror in every couflict with calamoy and persecution, bat too 
-- - sy andy marae -- e d - k the Ooo afalr as ayn we Great Oasis : and another suffers under the same chagrin among the Alti | mach worn oat for further action. It may be doubted whether a more 
im praced beneath bis seat, and Loox the wo mountains, and on the steppes of Tartary. Bat the artists, and the | beneficent, disinterested, ond soub-sticsie career was ever run by any 

F ; . _ . | savans, and the missionaries, all go on business ; and we bad given up the | great captain in the warfare of human life, 

ae i - we yon pod, = oo = nome Sam Seeted J = idea of any men roving in pdirad_-be and perilous places for 1 ante. 4 or | From Singapore we see him entering the Sarawak river, on his way 
-_ - ugly bel — tee ny = _ - ripe ihe hed eh (a Y | without any reason at all. In our century, however, an adventurer of | to Borneo Proper. It is amusing to think now that he had to explain te 
ber A us seem real A bis 4 nn pong acne bh sheerf al the medieval type bas appeared—in a way very puzzling to some | bis own relations and friends where Sarawak was—viz , “ thirty-five 

~ vbw el oe 1 — - a = For | Sie oor ulness | ood people, very painful to a few others, and inexpressibly delightful | miles in the interior of Borneo.” Here we first see the Santobong peak, 
ieee: oer “ ie ' - sed t ble, k fe *" y m1 ne i to the genuine heart of Old England, which still enjoys sending forth St, | with its crest of straggling trees ; and the wooded hills, aud white beach. 
pr a _- - believed ‘a a = Meh sled ts ““licit. ™ a4 Georges to fight dragons. Our Knight adventurer bas been abundantly | es, fringed with casuarinas; and the wild hogs and grey pigeons; and 
= id . the tant wt ~ of : friend ‘ wh + ~ oe ided th — maligued in his time, as a singular specimen of any type of character al- | the paddy-fields ; and the cottages raised on piles aud canopled with 
bs ? ake oa ~ hi » fi vr ~ cat 2 oa sha to ail poo’ — "ways is. He was an “Ugly Duck” (as Anderson has it) to the last to | palms; and the mild and easy going people, capable of reverence, and 
weet, spe vt oy Aa Sn bectenas we we - “ on in. every” | some very literal-minded men who are now gone; and there are some | love, and thougbt, and discussion, but not very fond of work. “ 

W. bad vow nsec’ into one of the wide ps ot of the forest above | left who cannot belp being convinced that a man who goes among bar- | people are gentlemen,” Brooke is fond of saying ; and he found thisont 
five minates wien oe carriage came to a dead balt, The coachman | >&fic tribes, end becomes a ruler over some, and makes war upon others, | early, and experienced the advantage of it in leading them up to a high- 

ned the door, touched bis i muttered somethin ; and lowered his | ™™¥St be a mammon eeeker or a man-bunter—a buccanneer who should | er social elevation. 
ba We understood bis meaning and sprang out. ‘ | not be countenanced by respectable society ; but, oa the while, the hero| We see him introducing bimseif to the rulers of these people, and soon 

ES ate aces distant stood yo ve odnee from which three gen- | D&S met with recognition, The Sovereign bas honoured him ; Parliament | attaching himself to them by his ever ready affections. We see him pre- 
tlemen A sort descended. Mejor Horsele yt myself pe Bosncner| 4 has repeatedly rebuked his accus ‘rs by rejecting their charges ; and he | paring for the first great step,—extinguishing the piracy which precluded 

litely saluted General Stermin, ki and he Daeon Ficrtos : agreed upon | 288 the noble following which attends upon all Repzeseatative Men. | any advance in civilization, by destroying the fruits of industry, break- 
pe “iH and then returned to — sinelnals, who Us ah ae 94 It is possible that Sir James Brooke’s cast of mind may have been |ing up security and order, and ing passi the 

t glade within a bundred ae chuical adapted from its floe turf | ™0re or less determined by his being bora on the other side of the world, | born-soldier came out again,—as on several occasions since. Wesee the 
tad clece tivacy to the pur z we re aired. . | and near the tropics, though his parents were English. His father was | humane and thoughtful friend of depressed races pursuing war like a 

As we now athe bret ond ad, too proud to seek information | 12 the Civil Service of the East ludia Company ; and a very busi like | pastime,— chasing the pirates to their landing places, hunting them to 
on the subject, the Major and I contented Sew, sien by following the mo- | 2®glisbman he seems to have been, having no notion of young men wan- | their retreats, shootiag and drowning men, siaking and burning boate,— 
thons of our ante mainte 7 s dering about the world without knowing exactly what they aim at. The | in short, making @ thorough clearance in each expedition; and yet we 

The Count de Tenttert from frequent practice, was perfectly au fait in mother sympathised with her son, as the mothers of heroes usually | see that this is the same man, only doing a different part of his work. 
the arrangements. Ina Jratowrent bad oe ped off the coat (ben = oder do. When he did not see his way to the enterprise he had set his miod | He is removiog obstructions to his great object; and, in his spirit of 
and neckcloth ; the latter of which he beieten fortunately, by accident, | UPD, he was wont to open his mind to bis mother as they paced the gar- | fidelity, he makes the removal as complete as possible. Home-staying 
re-assumed, and deliberately turned up bis shirt sleeves above bis elbow. | den-walk at South Broom, or sauntered by the brook among the wild | men, of a narrow and prosaic cast of mind, and a suspicious habit of tem- 
He then tried the turt to pa that it om not slippery, and, throwing off {0were, which he remembered under the palms in Borneo. His “ loved | per, bave not been able to conceive that one man could present two 
his cap, stood ready for action, I confess, I note 4 a flnoer prhet rd | mother” was bis nearest and dearest friend as long as be lived—a fact, | such different aspects ; and, as the energy of his war-making was indis- 

In the mean ‘ime, Driffield had imitated bis actions, aud now he stood | YY the way, which ought to have had some weight with the most prosaic | putable, they bave assumed that this was the real thing in bim, and the 
with bull throat and brawny arms awaiting with eagerness the coming | °! bis critics. A man can hardly be devoured with the thirst for money | civilising object a sham. Taking for granted, all the while, that the 
am gsle y g 8 8) ant blood who has a “loved mother” for his 1 eg las —_ — of enter nae, as One eae it, boggy bey at ne 

| rom these parents he was early separated for a time, as the children | mind’s eye, they denounc m as pursuiog the pirates for the 

et my mie pe enter ot. step as oot have be m4 | of the Company's servants destemrily were fifty years ago. He went ‘the head money up to that time allowed by Governmet to the destroyers 
select a weapon Now, of all the diabelicel miechievous lookin & je- | from school to school in Eogland, not gaining much learning, it appears, of pirates. To the satisfaction of all men, this barbarous practice of Go- 
mente I ever saw, these swords seemed to be the very worst ; short, shim, 20 Probably much praise from the masters. Putting together the gram- | vernment graats of head money is done onng ; bat Brooke’s name 

and balanced so entirely by weight in the band, so | to render the blade | ™@t of his compositions before he had cultivated his literary tastes by | fame could never be implicated with it, while it was notoriously true 
very light, they appeared like = thing but the fitting arm for a soldier’s | St@4y. and the short time he was at certain schools, and bis known rov- | that he had spent his patrimony in the service of bis Dyaks, and that he 
use. Diiffield at onee took ibe. sb to him be Montfort tried | '2& propensities, and bis peculiar laugh when his old school-mates claim | could at any time have enriched himself by permitting the Chinese, with 
several before he made bis selection. The General kindly explained that the honoar of intercourse with bim at Norwich and other schools, one bas | their advantage of industry, to take their own way with the natives, 
bis reason for bringing such an extensive armoury, was the ‘ton ot a blade | ®” impression that he was perbapsa naughty boy,—fond of ranning | By merely abstaining from interference, he might have levied great 
breaking or a possible difference between the secoods arising, when each |®¥8Y, and more given to Robinson Crusoe, than the Latio — | wealth in a short time. It is bis sufficient defence from charges of mer- 
would require @ weapon to settle the dispute. High! pe. he vo) to | His domestic and friendly correspondence in after life is perfectly charm- bey?! ambition, that he steadily encouraged the Dyaks, and repressed 
me, who, though a good tA wever Gbed a foil Y my | itg,—in expression as well as ia cease and sentiment ; but all task-work | the Chinese, while promoting industry on every hand. The crowning 

However, I was in for it, and mest ot ell hasards go through with with the pen, all formal statement to meet official eyes, or be read by | proof of the distinctness and steadioess of this policy was seen in the 
it , , g 8 | the public, betrays the secret of the failure of the grammar-school part ery +. of he has ge pane any ager Spry yes 5 bo gg 

| of bis education. What a; rance he made in bis parents’ eyes w oug th o le from the attac! nese in Ww 
is = patasipale wete placed on the gretad ead the cignél given to} they renewed eoquatatante with him on their return 9 Bogland, we do | they burned his dwelling, massacred some of bis household, and hunted 

Never can I forget that moment. Zi was, it is, it ever will be, the most | 20t know. He was then fourteen ; and we can easily imagine that he | him for bis life. One of his most inveterate enemies at home exclaimed, 
painfal remia'scevoe of my life. De Montfort threw bimself en garde, with | @'ght be the pride and joy of his mother’s heart. Hie frank, healthful, | on reading the news, ‘‘ We have clearly mistaken the man. The devot- 
the grace of a finished fencer, Driffield grasped his weapon ptarehy "and | eager, thoughifal face ; his activity of frame ; his guileless speech ; his | edness of the Dyaks at such a time, wheo his fate was in their hands, 
without even coming into the first posi Pela it sees s 7» ssed | tenderness of heart ;—all these things won everybody who came near | speaks trampet-tongad in favour of his government.” 
against bis antagonists blade, The case was clear, Drifficid bad deceived | Mm ; aud bis father, we must hope, among the rest. The doubt was | What was that goverament? Brooke at once showed himeelf the born- 
me. He bad evidently never handled a short sword before. He stood a | *%0ut bis steadiness, It is a pity bis father could not know that he | administrator, no less than soldier and sailor. His government was a 
ready vietim for the at to pierce whenever or wherever be thought | would live to manifest a pertinacity like that of Columbus in pursuit of | perfect success throughout ite whole term. It was no: the mili dea- 
prophr. His face, however, was determived, and when the noble, to my his enterprises—a pertioacity in action, 1 mean ; for he has been wont to | potism which was the nataral resort of the adventurers of the Middle 

ensnries,. netered: a: ecarse impreeation he burst out into a loud | 84: im letters to his intimates, that he would throw up all bis objects, | Ages, who ruled with the strong hand what they had gained by the 
Brosh whieb so exasperated the experienced twordsman that he made q | #24 fx himself for life beside some lake, or in some moantaia in Italy or | strong hand, and portioned off their dominion among their followers, 
violent pass, which Driffield diverted by actually striking against the | Switzerland, or ia some retreat in Eogland, and leave the struggle of | made ministers without any qualities of statesmanship. Brooke went 
wea: and then, with a most provoking grin, stood frm to his ground | life to other men. If Columbus had written as many letters as James | alone among the Dyuks, not as a conqueror, but to live among them, in 
The Breochman became frantic. “I will wash my hands in your blood » | Brooke, we might have found this sort of dream among the rest,—a | order to be at their service. His opinions as to their welfare were at 
“ Do if you can,” coolly replied the Briton, and again grinned at him. @ream of seclusion and repose hunting the harassed and disappoiated | their call ; and his time, and his faculties, and his experiences; bat he 
The Coant lunged. Another blow of Drifficld’s sword turned the direction, ™®0, Who cannot make other men see the ground of his confidence. And | desired them to govern themselves, so far as to agree on the objects and 
and the blade passed through his cheek. We now vainly endeavoured to if we had not seen Brooke’s letters, we should have supposed bim to be, | principles of government. They were ruled through their owa reason, 
stop the combat. Bicod bad been drown yet, on consultation, the through every hour of his life, as unremittingly bent oa bis object as | enlightened by his, and not by his will. I doubt whether anything like 
wound was ¢o trifling, we feared if we insisted, it might become a matter Columbus himself. The pertinacity was the practical state of bis mind, | this was ever eeen before, since Europeans began to go among 
of ridicule. So agair. they set to. / as long as it retained its full vigour; and yet bis father was not uorea- bes. 

This time the Frenchman was more wild than ever, and his passion | sonable in distrusting his steadiuess, before it became manifest that this | One instance will suffice to illustrate his principle and method. Hi- 
overcame bis skill, Driffield by one of his strange blows, bent the foil | ¥88.4 mao who mast have his own way. therto it had been a matter of course for the European ruler to stimulate 
of bie adversary—while, in his blind anger, the Count received the point |, At sixteen he went to India as a cadet. Here he showed himself a | and command the industry of the natives, whether to enrich themselves 
of the Eoglishman’s sword in the neckcloth. There mast have been a %0ra-soldier, as people say. He so distinguished himself ia the first | or to improve the condition and aspect of the territory. The people 
stiffener in it, for it did not penetrate. | Burmese war as to receive the thanks of Goveromeut. He was severely | were made to work, and generally on task-work appointed by the 

We dashed in, and forced up the swords of the infuriated combatants, | ¥OU2ded—shot in the luogs—and thereby transferred from the beatea | verament. Nothing of the sort took place under Brooke's administra 
and gave a fresh weapon to Driffield, whose perfect calm seemed to ren- | Way of Indian soldiersbip to his own wild path of life. He was ordered | tion. He did everything possible for the protection and encouragement 
der bis skilled antagonist almost mad... While we were selecting another home to be nursed ; recovered, travelled over a great part of Europe; | of industry ; aod there he stopped. He did not want the people to en- 
sword, the Count kept fencing at a tree, using the strongest terms of re- embarked for Iodia ; was wrecked in the Channel, and so delayed by the | rich him ; and he left them free to choose whether to enrich themselves. 
proach andanger. It wasin vain I tried to puta stop to the horrid scene accident as to reach Ludia after his leave of absence had expired. No | He chastised their piratical enemies, and made the rivers safe, and pro- 
which had already endured above a quarter-of-an-hour. They again fell | doubt he might easily have got his appointment renewed ; but be pre- | moted trading ; but, as the Dyaks are not fond of labour, be acquiesced 
to. ferred ——_ ee : aud for the next — years be oe , ~_-~ — er aod SS i ae the 
. idle roving life. It was a somewhat different case from this. It was du- | nese immigrants did the work, aks enjoy rT ease 
ae ay OL og ry ak Nae pe yeayT — pene rh ring Geena between 1830 and 1838, that he formed and matured | and dignity. “My Dyaks are gentlemen,” was in his mind amidst the 
the father of a large family wholly unable (ia my opinion) weacknd the conception of his enterprise, and strove earnestly, but in vain, to | provisions of bis government, as well as ia conversation with Euro 
bimeelf from the murderous attacks ‘of a skilled soldier. I felt bis doom | °™bark in it. He thought, be studied, be waited, he worked with tongue | 1a like manner he encouraged these gentlemen clients of bis to discuss 
to be certain; my blood almost froze in my veins, aud 1 would glad) and pen, to bring about a relation between bimself and some of the Ma- | the rules and methods of justice, law, and executive government. They 
have risked even @ personal contest with one of my opposite heme 4 lay tribes whom he perceived to have been depressed and corrapted by | decided on the institution of courts of jastice ; they held counsel on new 
rather thao thus have stood coolly by and seen my friend murdered Dateh misgoverament, and by our desertion of them in the surrender | laws; and they distributed the offices of government, under his sanction. 

It is well to smile, bat only those who have experienced them can tel] © Java to Holland. In passing among the islands of the Eastera archi- | His advice and information were always at their disposal ; bat they had 
my feeliogs at that moment. pelago, bis poet's soul was first touched with the beauty of the scenes in | to ask for the one and the other. In the cooloess of the morning, he was 

Clash—clash—clash!—a spring—a recoil—an advance—a shout of Which mea were living; and next, his generous heart was moved by the | always to be found oa a public walk by the river side, where he coald 
frenzy—a cry of agony from Driffield—and we rasbed iv, and, at the risk | @Vidences that those men were not what they bad been. Traces of a | be consulted Ly all comers: and many a time did midaight overtake 
of belog run through, separated the combatants, ie | higher ancient civilization met him in all directions; and the cruelty some group of which Brooke was the centre, gravely discussing the 

My friend had received a wound in his side, and the affair was over. 924 Vileness of Dutch rule abundantly accounted for the deterioratioa of | affairs of the Ith, or speculating on the t questions which 
Mentally, yet traly, did I thank God for the result. The doctor declared | ‘b¢ people. = —_ ee = ee en neg Ne an account of -~ yom ene ng all races in all ages, or narrating facts of European 
the puncture erous i observations and views ; that a tion of his statemeat was pub- | or 
I began to Any wry a ye and, with o Hghtened beet, | lished early, and the whole at a inte dime ; for it eaables us to under-| Certaio hours of the day were his own; and in them he became per- 

In the mean time Sierminski and Fierton bad, with difficulty, disarmed 5*40d his projects, and seoures him from the charge of mere thoughtless fectly acquainted with the contents of book in his library; that 
their man, who no sooner found bimeelf free, than he rushed up to TOViPg, oat of which a scheme of action might or might not grow. He | library destined to be burot in the revolt of the Chinese, and to be re- 
Driffield and began kissing and huggiog bim. Whe ence was bless “ft went out at last, not to do busiuvese in science, art, commerce, or gold- = in time by the honourable sympathy of our universities. While 
accomplished—the much-admired Count had gone raving mad / and all “igging ; nor yet as the sport of accident. He had a general notion of | he was perplexed by pecuniary needs, and resolved not to tax the people 

jes now assisted in quieting him. This, with difficulty we effected, | ¢St#blishing an understanding with some Malays, in Borneo or Celebs, or | as long as a shred of bis owa property remained ; while be was in a per- 

ut be insisted on returning in the same carriage with bis dear friend Wherever the chance seemed most favourable ; and the object of the ua- | petual doubt about the intentions of the Court of Borneo, and in con- 
Driffield. The doctor accompanied them | derstanding was to improve the people, so as to render them wiser and | saat expectation of piratical assaults, his people were advancing from 
- |bappier in themselves, and better allies for Europeans. He bad far- | day to day in comfort, security, enlightenment and social discipliae, His 

The laws against duellin ee in Belgi Ww reaching coavictious of the political and cial benefits which Eng- | one measure of severity—the making the national custom of taking 
Ginter, call bute theeuah te manwreontien of end Aan ith great jaad might derive from the elevation of the native character ; aud be bad | beads punishable with death—was becoming intelligible to the people, 
fea me - tos ~ s ——— of our Ambassador, Drif- his owu convictions as to how that elevation might best be acbieved.: | whose instinct of head-taking was yet too strong to be at once extirpated, 
though iT thems peeveatnad thee cha en to quarrel with me, bat he went forth as free to follow the lead of eveutsas any knighterrant | and all else was promising, when the cloads gathered which were te keep. 
The wound pam Aen 4 ones dai? a te = be bad pat upon me. whoever laid the rein oa his steed’s neck in aa unknown land, and | the suashine trom him for the rest of bis life, 
dered:to try the German ian. said troublesome. Driffield was or-| merely watched to see whither he was carried. | It is not my business to discuss the policy of Eogland in regard to the 
iieres — pe me me — so, and now lies ina grave not | His two main convictions as to whut sbould be done with the Malays Eastern Archipelago. ,.. a — ret not avail 

_ make the difference between his project and those of many predecessors. | to prevent our coasigning mpor' re g to perdition 
jmagon —— ~~ = + me wey but becoming worse’ | 1 this age of commerce, we qeugunsa-eummenciah establ Aner in new | and the Datch, it might be bardly reasonable to hope that 
mosthe, lenvinn-a widow en@'e levelr'é — he expired withia twelve countries, and trading relations with their peoples. Brooke showed | formation and counsel would avail to ase the remaining opportunity. It 

Such were ih len Pein, elie tgaamalam | cause for bis belief that a territorial establishment of some sort—wher- | is eaough to refer here to the oae thing which determined the fate of 

© CORED RENNES OF ae PS Sak SUeERS, ‘ever it might be, aod however small—was indispensable to any actual | Brooke and bis enterprise; the vacill of the English government. 

—_——— | union with the natious, Trading would be mere trading to the end of The British flag oace protected Sarawak ; and great was the benefit to 
RAJ > | the chapter, if the foreig had no participatioa in the more intimate | the commanity, native aod European, and to their friends and their ene— 

AJAH BROOKE. |interes's of the people Together with this must be taken the other | mies We had once a settlement at Labuan, aod Brooke was the Gov- 

Half a century ago it was taken for granted that the Knight-Adven- | point of doctrine, that the improvement of the natives must proceed | crmor; and then again, the government drew back. At one time there 
tarer Was a lost type of character in the civilised world. 1t seemed to from aud advance in themselves, and not by means of colonization by a | Was every reason to bope that British protection weuld ve us the benefit 
be adapted to (hose ages in which men were becoming acquainted with | superior rage. Such colonisation depresses a native population : of, if | of the barbours of Boraeo for refage aad for trade ; and of the coal which 
the globe we live 00—prepariug to learn that it was a globe, in the first | it partially improves them, it is by altering their character, and making | abounds there, best 
pore. Senne ie fit ~~ (mer one in —~ = — sold- = aeons of the teachers who bave intruded themselves, es ' —e 

ann ~ bounds of creation, and was of going to work io the opposite way—-by strengthening extending on different eides: rounr eglty 
told with awe lo awe-struck listeacrs, om their retura, how they bad seen | elevating the characteristics of the people ; by encouraging their origi- | Brooke rose higt ; and then again they were dashed by some 


duel! Yet, there are certain forms which must be gone tbrough—an un- 
shaved, carelessly dressed second, would denote flurry and agitation. I 
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evertbrown by a mere of h all this be! be strong enough to dispute for any considerable period the supremacy | of fairness and candour on the of those who cited these 
carried on bie rele as Firvey A of bis depended on himself. He | of Sardioia.—Saturday Review. that, on the ver ‘. pot Panes ss 
character as Rajab of Sara- were taken, a direct and deliberate admission in 1689 that the House 


came triumphantly out of an inquiry into 
wak, which could never have been countenanced by any government 
which understood the map. The result confirmed bis influence in bis do- 
minions ; and the revolt of the Chinese, as I have said, was the occasion 
of proving wha: the relation between himself and his people really was. 
Long before this, the wife of the Missionary Bishop M‘Dougall bad written 
an anecdote of the obeisance of a Dyak before the portrait of bis “ great 


Kupervial Parlianent. 


THE PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 


House of Lords, Monday, May 21. 
The discussion on this Bill, important in regard to the subject matter of the 


Rajab,” and bad borne witness “how deep in the hearts of the natives | bill, and also in regard to the constitutional question of the right of the Peers to 


lie love and reverence for Sir James Brooke :”” and now the love and re- 
verence came out in actioa, so as to move and convince the hardest and 
most sceptical of the objectors to great when manifested in its own 
way and not io theirs. 

jah Brooke is in retirement in England now,—incapacitated by the 
break-down of his health from mene | to his real home in the East. 
His plans and method of rate are carried on, in a spirit of devout fidelity 
to bim, by relatives and friends ; and we may hope that bis services will 
never be lost among the Dyaks, as assuredly the tradition of them will 

ver be. 

oy for his place is his own country and its history, he ia in himself a 





refuse the repeal of a tax of which the Commons have voted the repeal, has na- 
turally excited great interest in England. We give the chief arguments of the 
most prominent peers who spoke for and against the bill. 

Earl GraxviLLe moved the second reading of the Bill. After a brief 
recital of the cond«moations of the Daty in the other House, including 
the abstract resolution adopted there with the concurrence of the late 
Government ; the present Government, he said, bad decided to propose 
its repeal, and the Bill for that object was now before their Lordships. 
He understood that it was not the intention of Lord Derby to go into the 
merits or demerits of the tax, which the report of the Board of Inland 
Revenue had condemned. This report bad been said to have been got 


marking incident in his century. We have in him one more representa- | up to order ; but be bad ascertained by personal inquiry that it had been | 


tive of an order of men who had seemed to have passed away, while yet 


founded on the testimony and examination of their most active and trust: | 


there is no retrograde character about him and his work. We have in| wortby officers. He arged the injurious effects of the tax upon the trade } 


the American Filibuster not only a retrogade but a corrupted specimen 
of the adventurer of the Middle Ages. Walker, in Nicaragua or in Mex- 
ico, is a base imitation of the old buccaneer. He not only oppresses and 


and the consumers of paper, and the impediments it offered to the publi- | 
cation of cheap works of utility, while it did not check licentious pub- 
lications. There are (said the noble Earl) several very ingenious inven: | 


pillages as the old buccaneers did, and seizes towns and territories like | tions waiting to come iuto operation as soon as tbe excise duty should be 
the colonizing sea-rovers of old ; but he does these things under a guise | abolished. Pulp may be used for forming models from works of art, 


of cant, by means of followers whom be has swindled into the enterprise. 
Rejah Brooke bears no relation to such a specimen of depraved buc- 
caneering. He gave himself to Sarawak, instead of seizing Sarawak for 


some of the finer kind of which are liable to be burt by contact with clay 
or plaster of Paris. This pulp is applicable to any work of art without 
injury : but it is obliged to be dry before it leaves the papermaker, and 


bimeelf. He did pot grasp at the reins of government, but put them into | therefore, until the duty should be repealed, it would be absolutely im- | 
the bands of the natives, and showed them how to guide their course. He | possible to use it for the purpose I have indicated. A mill in Liacoln- | 


sacrificed his fortune for them, instead of extorting one from them. It | sbire, owned by a person named Sharpe, has been built to turn twitch 


has been the world’s wonder what sort of Chrisfians Cortez and his com- 


that most destructive weed to the farmer, into paper ; but the tax inter- 


rades supposed themselves to be: and the world now sees what sort of a | feres so much with the process tbat the owner has been compelled to shut | 


Christian a Kaight-Adventurer may be. 


For the sake of this spectacle | up the mill. If the duty were repealed the mill would be re-opened, I | 


we may rejoice that that antique class has bad one more Representative | am told, (Hear.) The duty operates also in a peculiar way in creating | 


Man. 
—_—_———— 


GARIBALDI’S EXPEDITION. 


Notwithstanding the exposure of the Solicitor-General's bad law, 
almost univereal sympatby atteads the daring enterprise of Garibaldi. 
There is, indeed, too much reason to apprehend the political complica- 
tions which will follow his success even more certainly than bis failare ; 
dut daring so brilliant, cooomd to tyranny so odious and contemptible, 
overpowers all cold calculations of prudence. It is idle to dwell on 
Garibaldi’s legal or illegal position, for all international law assumes 
the existence of legitimate authorities exercising their regular functions 
in peace. The Government of Sicily bas rights as well as duties, but the 
result of the civil war will determine whether that Government is to be 
fepresented by the Bourton King, by Victor Emmanuel, or by some 
elected chief. Lord Joha Russell justly pointed out the necessity of 
judging the character of insurgents, and of their individual allies and 

eaders, with reference to the justice and to the practicability of their en- 
terprises. At the bead of the Sicilian people, and disposing of a consi- 
derable force, Garibaldi is in as respectable a position as William of 
Orange on his march to London ; and he is more fully entitled to the 
courtesies of war than at in America, than Lord Cochrane in Pera 
and Chili, or than Sir C. Napier when be commanded the Portuguese 
fleet. Only the strange potency of sectarian fanaticism in dulling the 
Moral sense can account for the doctrine that Lamoriciére is more 
worthily employed in commanding an army of mercenaries for a foreign 
Sovereiga than Garibaldi in leading the forces which are to emancipate 
his own countrymen. The artificial code which eplite up a nation into 
States, making the subjccts of each aliens in every other, becomes ne- 
cesearily lete with the facts on which alone it is founded. Soldiers 
who are fighting for Italy as their common country cannot be condemned 
4s outlaws on the pretext that the King of the Two Sicilies is as inde- 
eryy as the King of Sardinia. The Poles were treated as rebels when 
y demanded separation from a foreign country ; and the Sicilian in- 
eurgents incur the same risk when they claim annexation to their own. 
The legalization of the national doctrine must, in either case, depend 
apon fortune, but in both inetances the otject of thé struggle is equally 
definite and equally noble. : 

If the war can be maintained even for a few weeks, it wili be imposei- 
ble for Sardinia to remain neutral. The agitation and excitement can- 
not be confined to the limits of Southern Italy, nor is it possible that the 
unity of the Peninsula can remain an open question. The Sicilian in- 
eurgents, as well as their new leader, will at present welcome the 
sovereignty of Victor Emmanuel ; but although Garibaldi bas beld bigb 
commissions in the Sardinian service, bis allegiance is professedly uncer- 
tain and conditional. If the Bourbons are expelled, be will not consent 
to serve under the banner of the King of one half of Italy, and there ie 
reason to fear that, in preference to sacrificing the main object of his 
life, he would attempt to substitate the unity of a Republic for a division 
into two or three privcipalities. King Victor Emmanuel and bis Minis- 
ter would probably have preferred the opportunity of consolidating the 
new Kingdom to the necessity of doubling their stake in a final contest 
for the sovereignty of Italy. Externally, their hopes bave been directed 
rather to Venetia than to Naples and Sicily, and their policy is hampered 
and distorted at every turn of affairs by the oppressive patronage of 
France. There is some reason to suppose that Imperial agents have en- 
couraged the Sicilian movement, but the expulsion of the present dynas- 


has not been contemplated as an occasion for extending the power of | definite contingencies, you act contrary to sound principles, and you be- 
Serdivia, The abortive plot for establishing a French Prince at Florence | come liable to this great practical inconvenience,—that if, fortunately, 
may probably be revived in favour of the Murat family, or, in his extreme | you should be disappointed in your fears, you have a sum of one, two, 


a monopoly, owing to the manner in which the payment of the daty is 
made to press on the millowners, in consequence of purchases made frem | 
them shortly before the moment when the duty must be paid. When 1) 
see that in America all the processes of papermaking are infinitely su- 
perior to ours, that the paper is made mach cheaper, and that the con- | 
sumption is something like treble of ours per bead, then, considering the 
wealth and enterprise of this country, I thiuk there must be some reason 
for this, 
When I advert to France, and note the enormous quantities of paper | 
expurted from tbat country, and when I remark that the French paper 
| is superior for printing purposes, the tame reflection forces itself on my | 
| mind ; asalso when I go io imagination to Japan, or read the interesting 
| book written by Captain Osborn in reference to that country. (The | 
noble earl here read an extract from that work, describing the variety of | 
| purposes to which paper was applied in Japan, among the articles made | 
| trom it being saddles and waterproof coats that perfectly kept out the | 
rain. Ofso much importance was par er considered in Japan that io the 
marriage settlements, in order to prote ct the wife from a tyrannical bus. | 
band, it was stipulated that the wife sh « uld be allowed a certain quantity 
of paper). (Laugbter.) I think the fa ‘1 ofa great enterprising pation 
like ours being in respect to the manufa cture of paper bebind the Ame- 
ricans, the French, and the Japanese m: y, without any great stretch of 
imagination, be attributed to the effect which we know the Excise laws 
produce in other matters. With respect to the repeal of the paper daty, 
some people have the most extraordiaary notions, thinking that that 
repeal is merely advocated to give a greater circulation to a particular 





of Lords bad aot only the power but the right to reject such a Bill, and 
bat this precedent not been noted. The t bad been acted 
| upon without di«pate in numerous instances, several of which were re- 
| ferred to by his Lordsbip. But this was a Bi!l for relieving taxation, 
| which, it was eaid, created a distinction. This, be observed, was a novel 
| doctrine, and at variance with the practice. He cited an instance of a 
| Bill being rejected by the Lords, without complaint by the Commons, 
| which both relieved and imposed taxation. If, then, their lordsbips had 
| not only the power, but the right to reject this Bill, and if they conscien- 

tiously believed it would increase our financial difficulties in ibe present 
s‘ate of Earope, be bad no doubt what their conclusion would be. 

Lord MoNnTEAGLE then rose (o move that the second reading be de- 
ferred six months. [Lord Monteagle, formerly Mr. 8 ring Rice, is a li- 
beral, and has been Chancellor of the Exchequer.) He entered on the 
Constitutional question at some length, and then approached the financial 
one. He said: When it is said, “ R ject this Bill, and you create a sum 
of £1.400,000, in addition to the supplies which have been already 
voted,” I wish to point out that not one farthing of this sam can be is 
sued or applied to the public service, except upon a legislative authorit 
derived from the House of Commons, originating with them, one whic 
it is peculiariy their function to frame, and in which we are not entitled 





| to make the slightest alteration. I said just now that a sum of £1,400. 


000 was affected by this Bill. But, in truth, the amount respecting which 
you are called upon to decide by your vote to-night is uot £1.400.000 ; it 
is @ perpetual annuity to that extent. (Hear.) If you adopt the sugges- 
tion of the House of Commons, you will part with a sum of £36,000,000 
sterling, that being the capitalized value of the annuity which you are 
now called upon by the other House to put an end to. Let me again re- 
mind your lordehips that nothing can paid out of the Consolidated 
Fond except by a vote of Parliament, and when we are eccused of wish- 
ing to diminish the power of the House of Commons, it should be recol- 
lected that not one single farthing of that sum can be appropriated ex- 
cept by a Bill which originates with the House of Commons, * * * * 
I bad the honour of myself proposing the remission of one-balf the per 
duty, and since that measure was adopted the revenue under the reduced 
tax bas increased from £715,000 to £1,400,000. The augmentation has 
been steady and continuous, and the exportation of paper has also ra- 
pidly increased. (Hear, bear.) I ask your lordsbips, then, by agreein; 
to my amendment, to give the House of Commons the opportunity 
dealing with this source of taxation next session, when avowedly the 
whole of our system of finance must be brought under their review. Do 
not, by assent to this Bill, let them practically decide the fate of the 
British finance for years to come by one basty and ill-considered vote, 

I appeal to their own good sense to leave this part of the revenue to 
be discussed hereafter in connexion with all other branches of the public 
income, when it can be seen whether we have the money to spare for dis- 
pensing with this tax, and whether its repeal would involve smaller loss 
to the exchequer and afford greater relief to the community than the re- 
mission of any other impost. I do not ask the House of Commons to 
surrender any of its valued privileges. I do not call upon your lordships 
to affirm that circumstanc’s ery not yet arise when it will be expedient 
to abolish the paper duty ; but I hope by our vote to-night we shali indace 
the House of Commons to claim for itaell what it ought to claim as a mat- 
ter of prudence and sound policy, viz., an opportunity of wisely and dis- 
passionately considering the whole question, not of the paper duty only, 
bat of that daty as contrasted with all the other taxes which press upon 
the trade and industry of the country. My noble frieod the noble earl 
referred to the cause of education, and the advantage which it would 


| derive from a repeal of the peer. bp sont but if be will take any one of 


the excellent schooltooks which are circulated under bis administration, 
and weigh the emall fractional part of the price which the paper duty re- 
presents, he will agree with me that it can form but a very inconsiderable 





newspaper, expressing extreme views, not certainly in d with 
those held by the majority of your lordsbips. hat is the case? In 
London there are three penny daily papers,—the Morning Star, a jourval 
of advanced Liberal opinions ; the Duily Telegraph, also a Liberal! paper, 
bat not on all questions at ove with the Morning Star ; and the Standard, 
a journal of purely Conservative principles. 1 bad the pleasure some 
three days ago of reading an interesting and well written article in the 
Standard, attacking the Liberal party in general, but myselfio particular. 
(A laugb.) Well, I have here a letter written in 1856 by the manager 
of the Standard, stating that every day he paid £29 to the Excise, and 
tbat if the peper daty were repealed he sbould have £20 for the better 
| remuneration of literary tateat ang the purctiase of better matertar tv 
— upon, leaving, of course, a larger profit for the proprietors of his 
ournal. 

After explaining the pressure of the duty on cheap publications such 
as the Penny , be proceeded to argue the financial question, 
and to meet the otyectious of those who believe the revenue of the com- | 
ing year will not be equal to the expenditure, and therefore this tax | 
should not be repealed. After stating that Government had provided | 





two millions and a balf for the Chinese expedition be continued: If) the 


arg t indeed for the abolition of the tax under present ciroumstances. 
Under the French treaty we are in this position,—you have elther a pro- 
hibition or a prohibitory duty on the exportation of foreign rags ; and I 
sbould like to know bow avy reduction of duty without an increased sup- 
ply will give a real relief to the consumer. It is only when you can 
tbe power of making more paper tbat the price will be diminished in 
market. It was not for the noble earl, then, to use the hackueyed, thread- 
bare, worn-out arguments insisting that the diffusion of knowledge was 
a reason for parting with a million and a quarter of revenue. 
Lord Durreniy eaid,— It is most painful to me to fiod myself compelled 
to phase any opinion of mine in opposition to that announced by a noble 
learned lord, for whore ability, character, and experience it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that I entertain the profoundest veneration. I feel, 
my lords, that I am but like David against Goliah, with this unfortunate 
difference, that I cannot presume to have a Divine mission. Every eda- 
cated gentleman mast bave attended somewbat to the constitutional bis- 
tory of bis country ; and it is almost impossible for any individual, how- 
ever humble, not to bave formed some decided opinion on many 
constitutional points involved in this Gecemies. With gue deference to 
noble and jeeraed lord opposite (Lyndhurst), I must say it seems to 


there is any one principle in finance which appears to me to be sound | me one of the plainest doctrines enunciated by the constitutional history 
and indisputable, it is that you should either have a war budget or a of thie country, that when the Crown applies to Parliament for the sup- 
peace budget. If you have a war budget, everything is exceptional ; | plies to meet the necessary expenses of the year, it is not your lordehips 


ciples to this extent. If there is any danger, if there is any cloud upon 


the horizon it rests with the responsible Government to Dewy those | 
armaments, those numbers of men on land and at sea, and those stores | 
which may, in their opinion, be necessary to provide against contin- | 
gencies, and also to provide for the raising of the sums of money re- | 
quired to meet the expenditure occasioned by such preparations ; but if | 
| you go beyond that, and take large and undefined sums for large and in- | 








need, the King of Naples may be induced to hold bis dominions as & mere three, or four millions, whichever it may be, which, according to the 
Gependent of France. There were grave dangers in opposing Garibaldi’s | spirit of the law, should, at the end of the year, be applied to the reduc | 


enterprise, and serious difficulties in avowing it, but in a short time the | tion of the national debt. Now, I ask your lordsbips whether it would 


boldest pol'cy, if not the safest, will be absolutely prescribed by ciroum- | have been wise at the beginning of the year, when you were asking for 
stances. An armed collision with the Papal troops will perbaps become | an enormous revenue of an almost unprecedented character, to burden | 
unavoidable, and yet the Holy See is, through its foreign relations, a far | the people with additional taxes, the prodact of which might possibly be 

more formidable enemy than Naples or the revolutionary party. At all | applied merely to the discharge of debt? (Hear, hear.) 


bazards, however, Victor Emmanuel must maintain bimeelf at the head 


of the great movement which has already borne him so far. 


The report of an anti-Italian League is probably premature or un-|@ report of the committee of fortifications, but even in that case, the 
founded. It is said that Naples, Rome, Austria, and the banished Prin- 


ie next met the statement that since the publication of the Budget cir- | 
cumstances bad altered. He admitted that it might be prudent to adopt 





expenditure might be borrowed, and the sum provided io the 


ces, bave formed an offensive and defensive alliance, bat it eeems ecarcely | estimates, would be sufficient for the interest on the loan. He also ad- 
ble that impending ruin can have been foresbadowed by so utter a| mitted that witbia ao bour of the time at which be spoke, a private tele- 
ivation of reason, From an attack by Austria, the Iialian Kingdom | graph had been received, from the tenour of which hostilities seemed 
is virtually guaranteed by France, and the rest of the confederates would — Bat he added, “ We cannot tell whether the war will be sbort 


be atterly helpless against the native forces of the Peninsula. An alli 





and fore ratber a benefit to the finances of next year 


ance of a reigning Power with a landless Pretender is at all times a los | than otherwise, in consequence of the imdemnity to be obtained from 


ing bargain to the 


who contributes all the capital and bears all | China ; or whether it will be prolonged over next year, and therefore 


the risk. Naples bas something to lose, and may probably be on the | require a budget for war.” In discussiag this as a financial question, and 
point of losing it, but the runaway Dukes can give no aid to the common | the objection that the Government were improvident in giving up this 
gause, except by transferring a few regiments of mercenaries which they | tax, he appealed to details showing the probable condition of our finan- 


cy 


, not from Austria bat from 


are no‘longer able to support. The greatest danger to the Italian cause | ces next year, observing that the Government bad ground for saying 
_~— and it is perhaps fortunate | that they saw no danger whatever in our position. Lord Derby, be re- 


that the leader of the movement in Sicily is, in this respect also a true | marked, bad been unfortunate in his financial predictions ; little reliance 
Italian. During the height of the excusable enthusiasm for the Emperor | could, therefore, be placed upon bis present anticipations on the subject 
Napoleon in last year’s campaign, Garibaldi, with a manly tenacity, re- | of our Goances. Approaching, then, the Constitutional question, he pro- 
fased either to forget or to forgive the shameful intervention at Rome | fessed his inability to understand bow the rejection by that House of a 
which struck down the cause of independence in 1849. In one of bis late | Bill passed by the Commons to repeal a tax was not, to all intents and 

lamations he inds his countrymen of the disastrous conflict, not, | purposes, imposing a tax. It was proposed, for fiscal objects, to reject a 





perhaps, without a tacit reference to its poseible renewal. 
The same spirit, widely diffused throughout the whole of Italy, wil 


ous stipulations of Viilafranca. 


measare for the repeal of this tax which had been eubmitied by the ad- 
1| visers of the Crown and adopted by the other House, and he believed 


le intrigues, as it bas already neutralized the | there was no instance of the rejection by that House of @ Bill remitting 
ilag ” encnstoned to see ite destiny | taxation which formed part of ibe whole financial scheme of the Govern- 


arranged for it by foreign potentates, the nation has within the last year | ment. Was this course fair to the people of this country? Was it right 
consciousness 


fally realized the 


f 


wie would have been 


Pari bought wil be valued ir alove any git and the 


that it is fighting for its own indepen- | towards the Board of Inland Revenue, apon whose character for perfect 
The union of Tuscany and Romagna with Piedmont and Lom- | fairness reliance must be placed for the administration of a law which 
vely insecure if it had been conceded | they bad condemned as unjust? Was it wise or prudent to take so un 
ity. The unity which has been partly extorted and | usual and exceptional a couree with reference to the House of Commons? 


Their Lordsbips stood at present bigher than ever ia popular favour, and 


whieh bas attained will encourage the struggle for a completer and | it was impolitic to do so invidious an act as the rejection of this Bill. 
Lord 


y placed on 
a the cha 


Lywpuurst spoke next, confining himself to the constitutional 
esti He eaid a doctrine bad been 





down at a recent meeting. 





that . 

ter of an I Prince and the obedience due from a French Lieute-| {beld in London, Mr. Bright being the chief er, and laying down 
nant. On the occurrence ne een So eded cane toe doctrine,” thet for tbe Lords to reject ‘oney Bill the 
in either case, be required to make room a Sovereign who, among | other House wae unconstitutional, aod ineul to the 
other claims to the whole of Italy, is more especially recommended by | mons. It was not to be disputed that their bed no to 
his actaal of If of bad not been | amend or to originate a Money Bill. Tbey bed ubendoned the c’ be- 
- converted by his ) Tee eSicvoos ood imbectle bi. cause they bad no power to enforce it. Precedents had been relied upon 
og —~ with a not unfriendly neighbour, the govern- a a ee ne ed Ge ber 
ment Italy. Hi hisdynasty succumbs in the confict which | reject a ; jy sbowed their 
his folly has provoked, no mushroom Pretender or foreign nominee will | power to amend or criginate euch a Bill; and be complained of the want 








bat if you bave a peace budget, it should be founded upon peace prin- | who are called to undertake the 


nsibility of deciding bow these 
supplies are to be provided, or the delicate, difficult, and invidious task 
of determining bow, and in what manner, the necessary taxes of the year 
may be best adjusted, s0 as to bear with the least amount of severity on the 
shoulders of the people. It is the people of this country who themeelyes 
have the right or determining how those burdens which they mast bear 
may be most conveniently borne. 

he Marquis of Cranricanpe was of opinion that there was not the 
slightest coustitational doubt that their Lordships bad a right to vote 
freely upon this question ; but, the House having paseed the Income-tax 
Bill, be did not think it consistent with equity or honour to refuse to pass 
this Bill, He-was eurprised to bear from Lord Monteagle a defence of 
the paper duty, the effects of which upon cheap literature, as well as 
upon trades and manufactures, were teve' felt, and justified the deli- 
berate verdict of the House of Commons. @ agreed that the finanoss 
were in a state of considerable embarrassment, but it was impoesible to 
calculate the elasticity of the revenue, and he warved their lord 
that, if they rejected this Bill, they might provoke an agitaticn which 
would prcduce serious consequences. 

The Duke of Rurtanp thought that even if there was a surplus 
revenue the paper daty ought not to be the first repealed ; other taxes, 
especially the malt-tax, should have the preference. , 

Lord Cranwortu said the constitutional question was one which in- 
volved the House in very great difficulty. Such a step as that of re- 
fasing to concur in the repeal of a tax under the circumstances of the 
prerent case had, he insisted, never been taken by that House. The le 
—_ cited by Lord Lyndburet were inapplicable to the case of a 

ill repealing a tax which formed part of the Budget. He examined 
some of the precedents, pointing out the distinctions, and observed that 
if this was to be che first time their lordsbips took a step sanctioned by 
no substantial precedent siace the Revolution, the attempt to make the 

recedent of a tax more than once disapproved by the other House of 
-arliament would materially endanger the high position they beld in the 
| estimation of the country. 
| Lord Cue.msrorp, observing that Lord Cranworth bad not denied the 
| power of their Lordsbips to refuse their assent to a Money Bill, main- 
| tained that the precedents cited by Lord Lyndbarst were in point, and 
| applicable to the present case. 
| he Duke of Arcyti entered upon a defence of the Commercial 
| Treaty and of the Badget, and denied that the Government inteaded to 
break down the great system of indirect taxation and impose undue bur- 
dens upon property, expressing bis conviction that cur indirect taxation 
| bad arrived al a point at which it could not be maintained a 
| the country in time of peace. This was the opinion of all the 
of the Government, and he proceeded to how this declaration was 
reconcileable with their present floancial 








The Earl of Densy closed the debate. He said with reepect to the 
constitutional question, be should be satisfied to leave it on the footing 
op which it had been placed Lord Lyndbarst, notwithstanding the 
difference of opinion canals and other Lords, 
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ol the qrestion, observing that he had listened to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Sittement’ with the conviction that the House of Commons 
had been blinded to its defects by the brilliancy of rhetoric. 
Excess io the military expenditure tor the Ubina War the outla 
for fortifications had to be added to the Budget, and, taking the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s own figures, he contended that, in the present 
ear, there would be no surplus whatever, but a very considerable de- 
y, which in 1861-62 woald amount to £2,600,000. He eaid Mr. 
Gladstone had adopted the principle “ that because you could not strike 
off the income-tax at all, you might therefore proceed to enlarge the de- 
ficiency (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh)—he proposed that you should make 
t experiments in finance. I shall not stop to show how completely 
Finerent the measures nuw proposed by Her Majesty’s Goveroment are 
from those successive systems and plans originated by the late Sir Rob- 
ert Peel ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid down this paradoxi- | 
cal doctrine :—Most persons hold the opinion that periods of prosperity, | 
in which the revenue is fairly productive, are those ia which you ought | 
to meke financial amendments and improvements ; on the contrary, says | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that is quite a mistake ; the worse the 
position of your affairs, the more desperate your deficiency, the more 
serious your loss and the greater your dangers, the more imperative Is | 
the necessity for an audacious and daring Minister to enlarge that de- 
ficiency and to increase the difficulties, so tbat you may take your chance 
of throwing “doable or quits.” (Cheers.) You are already balf through, | 
he tells you; one more dashing move, it is possible you may recover 
your fortunes, and if you fail you cannot be much worse off than you 
were before. My lords, I say that is not the policy of a statesman—it is 
the policy of a desperate and improvideat gambler. (Loud cheers.) 
Lord Derby then read copious extracts from the financial speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone, commenting upon the promises they contained and the expec | 
tations they held out, especially the pledge to relieve the tea and sugar | 
of the working man; and he thas concluded: I do not object to the re- | 
peal of the paper duties if you can afford to do so, but I do object, when | 
oar finances are in an undue, or rather in a hopeless deficiency in 1861-2, 
and when, with the prospect of foreign disturvances, of greatly increased | 
taxation, of a large military aud naval expenditure, with the necessity 
of incurring great expense in fortifications and in the national def 





the House of Commons, samples whereof were afforded by bis late out- 
buret on the question of Savoy, and by his last night’s nice definition of 
Fillibusterism, @ propos to Garibaldi, William Walker, and William of 
Orange. The dry-rot in the gun-boats is but one of many minor an- 
boyavces, that thicken around Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet. 

at I thank my stars that it is not incumbent upoo me at this moment 
to decide u the fate of Ministries, or upon the probabilities of war 
or peace. The more complicated aud the more critical is the aspect of 
public affairs, the less do I feel disposed so grapple with them, for the 
mere purpose of offering an opinion. The lighter topics of the passing 
hour are so varied, so facile, 80 inviting, that my mental condition re- 
minds me of that of a certain Long Island farmer, whore example bas 
more imitators than we should all of us like toavow. May I introduce 
him to the chance reader who has not heard of him, though I fear he is 
almost as well known generally as Mr. Joseph Miller? Well, then, at 
ao early hour on a lovely morning this busy farmer called his sons about 
bim, and exhorted them in some such words as these: “ Come boys, 
there’s plenty of work to be done to-day. There's the corn to be hoed, 
and the old fence to be mended ; bat...... the weather’s very flae—let’s 
go fishing!” 

So I propose for the nonce to touch upon one of the main topics of 
town talk, which does not however, for all that, “affect the welfare of 
millions.” I allude to the annual pictare-show of the Royal Academy. 
termed in common parlance “ the Exbibition.” It is discussed in every 
drawing-room and at every dinner table, thrusting even the weather 
aside as a theme for discourse. My first visit,as I think I have already 
mentioned, was a failure. My physical courage gave way beneath the 


| press of crinoline ; and the scores of square yards of apparent mediocrity 


were appalling to the critical eye, when all that really claimed attention 
was inaccessible through the tbrong. Since that break down, a fresh 
start and an early hour have possessed me with these specimens of 
modern British art, to an extent sufficiently full for my parpose, Let me 
say my brief say regarding them, ere they pass away from my recollec- 
tion, for in trath I doubt their long stay therein. 

When I deliberately record my opinion that the cleverest bit of oil- 
painting in the huge collection is a flower piece by Mise Mutrie, I admit 





you voluntarily deprive yourselves of a source of permanent revenue, 
collected without difficulty, and yielding £1,285,000 a-year, I should | 
like to hear from the noble duke opposite a declaration on the part of 
the Government, that they have nothing in common with the principles 
announced by those who are described as forming the Manchester echool ; 
but, whatever may be the inteations of the Government, they are by their 
acts playing into the hands and furtheriog the avowed objects of that) 
party. (Hear.) What is the announcement of that party? The an-| 
Rouncemnt made—not concealed, but openly proclaimed—is that they 
will effect a change of taxation, and so cut down the indirect taxes as to 


| my PP 
| of higher aim ; historical, allegorical, tragical, tragi-comical, pastoral, 


d with it as a whole. For, of course, there are works 


and so forth—several of which are to be studied and ded for 
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various qualities, Bat this modest flower-piece, if not of a lofty order, 
is perfect in its kind. It represents the gorse in bloom—glowiog with 
that bright yellow colour which renders just now the “ commons’ of 
England so charming to the eye. Perhaps this complete tranecript took 
me captive the more, because I had been lately familiarised with the ori- 
ginals on some of the many picturesque beaths of Surrey. Any one, 


| who knows that fair county, must remember the neighbourhoods of 


Reigate and Godalming aad Esher as specially distingu for lovely 


make the whole dependence of the country be upon direct taxation ; and |“ bits” of scenery. Indeed, hard by the last-named village there is an 
the pressure of that direct taxation, they anticipate, will be so grinding | elevated spot, St. George’s Hill—in the park of Hatchford, the seat of 
Bad 80 odious that, whatever the circumstances of the country may be, | the Dowager Countess of Ellesmere—which almost deserves to become the 
war will be avoided, because no party will incur the expense necessary | Object of a pilgrimage. From @ bold eminence, amid brokea ground 
for carrying it on. (Hear, hear.) That is the avowed object of those | thickly planted with pines and evergreens, the eye ranges over miles 





They say, “ We will secure peace by takiog away the power | 
of making war by throwing the whole burden of taxation oo direct taxa- 
tion, and making the pressure odious. (Hear, hear.) The Government | 
bave quite different views, I have no doubt; but if they had the same 
Objects they could not more effectually promote them than by the sye- 
tem of fiaance oy are encouraging. (Cheers.) I do not, therefore, | 
solely on t of the t, though that is considerable, object to | 
the abolition of the paper duty, but because you are taking away an im- | 

t branch of revenue, and establishing a principle ded for by | 





upon miles of genuine English landscape, whose characteristics need not 
here be recapitulated ; while in one direction the massive towers of 
Windsor Castle lord it over the valley of the Thames and the Forest 
sloping thereto, in another is seen the long monotony of Hampton Court, 
and nearer still at hand lies Ci t, now t d by the Orleans 
family of France. 

This is a wide digression from Miss Mutrie’s gorse in bloom, bappily 
designated in the Catalogue, “ Where the bee sucks.” Let us take 











parties who, by weakening the financial condition of the country, | Where the sucking process is quite differently applied. The men and ani- 
desire to effect the parposes they bave in view. For these reasons of po- | Mals are not suckers by any means, but sucked more or less by what 
litical as well as financial importance I object to the proposition of the | may be termed the “ devouring el t.” The habit 
Government, aud shall not feel myself justified in giving my assent to | 4 farm-yard are grouped on and about a cottage-roof, in helplessuess, 


it.” (Cheers ) 


Lord Grawvitte briefly replied, when the House divided against the 
second reading, 104, For it, 89. 


THE LORDS AND THE PAPER DUTY BILL. 
House of Commons, May 25. 

Viscount Patmerston moved that a select committee be appointed to 
search the journals of both Houses of Parliament in order to fiad and re- 
port on the practice of each House with regard to the several descrip- 
tions of bills i ing or repealing taxes. He should not enter himself 
into any iecussion, and be trusted that the house would see the pro- 
Pret of likewise so abstaining till the committee bad made its report 

ouse would then be “os competent to debate the matter, with 
the additional advantage of being in possession of the facts. 

Sir J. Paxuworon admitted the propriety of the course now recom- 
mended, which could not compromise the future course of the House, es- 

ally after the announcemeot made previously by the noble lord that 
t was not intended to place the two Houses in collision. 

Mr. E. James could not admit the propriety of thus abstaining from 
discussion, now that the House was in oeeien of the official informa. 
tion as to the proceedings of the Lords. Ali the precedents of the House 
were io favour of immediate action, and he called upon the ministry to 
declare definit'vely what they intended to do. 

Mr. D. Seymour demanded that a larger infusion of the independent 
element of the House should be placed on the committee. 

Mr. Duxcompe eaid that the Lords bad not rejected the Repeal Bill, 
they had only postponed it for six months ; let the House meet again in 
November, and then see whether under fresh circumstances the House of 
Lords would not pass the bill. He moved as an amendment a resolution 
to that effect. 

Mr. Wuavey, in seconding the motion, said that the question was one 
between the House and the Government. He for one bad voted for the 
10d. iucome-tax in direct consideration of the repeal of the paper daty. 

Mr, Briour said that, if party considerations were not in the way, 
even members opposite would feel that the House was placed in a pain- 
fal tion, as growing opinions were being manifested in the country 





on the subject, The administration of the finance of the country by the | fears to overlook their intent. There is, however, a mistake here. An 


Chancellor of the Exchequer under the control of the House of Commons | 


was a fixed idea in the minds of the people of the country like any other | °C 


of its constitutional privileges, and this, assisted by the misrepre- | 
rentations of the London press, caused the country to be slow io its ap | 
prehension of the diraster which had occurred to it. Now, however, it 
was about to bestir iteelf. 

J. Russet admitted the high importance of the question both to | 
the jan | and to the privileges of the House. Still, believing that the | 
House could fairly be trusted, he would bave it enlightened before it 
committed itself to any different course. He bad himself once thought 
that the order of reference should be more distinctly defined, but he now | 
thought that the committee should be left as free as possible to follow | 
ary course it thought most conducive to the objects of its inquiry. He | 
further contended that the House would be better able to act when far- | 
nished with information on the varied class of precedents into which it | 
might be useful to inquire. As to the dment of Mr. D b 





was a direct infringement of the prerogative of the Crown to prorogue or | 


otherwise as it thought proper. He urged the House at once to agree to | 

the Pr pom ation of Lord hag sf 
some further debate Mr. Bright withdrew his motion for adjourn- 

mont, and Mr. T. Duncombe bis amendment, - 


The original motion was then agreed to, and that the committee 
should consist of 21 members, one additional to be taken from the inde- 
pendent section of each side of the House. | 

Editorial Loungings. 

The frequency of Cabinet Councils might suffice, in itself, to show that | 
there is considerable uneasiness at this moment in the ministerial mind | 
of Great Britain. Nor is this by any means surprising. Neither home | 


affairs nor foreign affairs have a settled look, as must be apparent to the | "Fel with their employers, and that the democratic Mr. Joba Bright 


most casual reader of newipapers. If Europe be settling down into a | 
sullen acquiescence in the process by which France bas engirt Geneva, 


there are possible troubles foreseen in Schleswig-Holstein, and in | *id his views touching Parliamentary reform, he became—or I should say 


Turkey, not to speak of Garibaldi and the Sicilian insurrection, whose 
issue is not to be predicted. And as abroad, so at home. Mr. Glad- 

stone, who bas become petulant and supercilious, does not get on quite | 
89 swimmingly with his financial measures, as he promised to do at the | 
commencement of the session. At the Clubs indeed they begin to specu- | 
late as to what will ensue, if Lords Derby and Monteagle push to an ad- 


. i 
verse vote their assumed reluctance to see the Obancellor of the Exche. vanced, being put throu 


quer sacrifice the Paper Duty, Lord John Russell, too, must sometimes 
embarrass his c the ext bold which flashes up in his 





replies to the budgering questions put to him, as Foreign Secretary, in night before, at the 


g else, Sir Edwin Landseer’s “ Highland Fiood ” for instance, 





ts of a farm aod 


and varying degrees of terror. The subject is a good one—not for the 
artist, methinks, but for the critics, who are enabled by it to expatiate 
anew upon Sir Edwin’s mastery of animal life, and the unexhausted cun- 
ningoess of his hand. For my own part, itstrack me asa very disagree 
able and dry picture of a very wet and unpleasant scene ; and though 
it may be unpardonable to record it, I must confess that I dissent from 
the common verdict. But the veterans, those I mean whose names have 
become as household words among us, do not all fail off. Dauby, hovering 
| between Turner and Jobo Martia, comes at times near the perilous con- 
| fines of the sublime-perilous, because we all know whereto another step 
| is apt to lead. Francis Grant can yet turn off a fine portrait, particularly 
if hound and horse be among the accessories. The same. mious the equine 
and eeaine allusious, of Sir J. W. Gordon. Roberts can yet lead one 
enraptured through cloistered aisles and Orieatal bezaars, or, as in this 
years’ Exhibition, confer a new and indescribable charm upon a ecene 
ro familiar as the Piazza of St. Mark. Judge indeed of his popularity b 
one little fact. I dropped in, the other day, at Christie and Manson’s 
sale-rooms, where a varied and numerous lot of water-colour drawings 
was disposed of under the hammer. A sketch made in Spain by Roberts, 
intended for the engraver’s purpose, very sweet and very epirited, buta 
| sketch to all intents—was kaocked down to a dealer for five hundred and 
| fifty dollars! Lance’s repeated bunches of grapes, and clusters of pom- 
egranates yet make the mouth water. Frith “lives yet,” though he 
can’t expect to turn out every year his version of the “ Derby Day.” 
| Millais still fads his host of admirers, though I must own myself as far 
| from appreciating the merits of his “ Black Branswicker,” as | am from 
chiming in with the voice of adulation that bas gone up in res- 
to Mr. Holman Huot’s “ Findiog Christ in the Tem- 
ple,” exhibited separately and elsewhere. The latter is said to have 
cost an able and conscientious artist five years of unintermitted study 
and labour, and I bear there is some talk of certain solid men of Man- 
| chester paying him forty thousand dollars for it. That fact can't make 
| me relish it; mor can Mr. Millais’ huge reputation imbue me with any 
| liking for his latest incident of military lite—the parting of a pair of Jov- 
| ers on the eve of battle. The school to which Millais pertains sets up 
| such high pretensions to deep thought and suggested purposes, that one 








illustrator of Nursery Rhymes could not have made his meaning less ob- 

re. The fraulein is decidedly in earnest in forbidd'ng the depsrture of 
her soldier boy. She has one hand behind her back—and that band 
grasps the handle of the door!! If I find anything beyond common- 
place in the picture, it is the maiden’s satin gown. The Dasseldorffians 
could not get up a spracer one, with a texture more closely resembling 
the real thing! 

I am glad to congratulate my readers at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 
full-length life-size portrait of Sir W. F. Williams, of Kars, intended to 


The Lords Reject the Paper Duty Repeal Bill. Reform. 
This is the all-engrossing subject of newspaper discussion and Parlia- 
mentary and Club gossip in the week’s papers which reached us yesterday 
morning in the Africa. This, with its three great branches, the nature 
of the tax itself, the effect of its repeal or continuance on the condition 
of the public finances, and the constitutional question of the usage of the 
Peers in regard to Bills repealing taxes, is the overshadowing topic of 
debate and conversation the whole country through. Garibaldi and the 
liberty of Sicily are second to it ; and the little Reform Bill of Lord John 
Russell, which was to play so important a part in the business of the se:- 
sion, is like the unnumbered horses at the Derby, literally “ nowhere.” Our 
readers will find the pith of the debate in the Lords, on the second 
reading of the Paper Daties Bill, in its proper place, but we doubt if it 
will help them to understand why the Bill was rejected. In effect no- 
thing new was urged against the repeal ; it was expressly admitted by the 
chief opponents of its abrogation, that it could not be much longer con- 
tinued ; the most that was said for the maintenance of the tax was this: 
that since it was proposed to repeal it, the state of foreign affairs had 
become so complicated that more money would be wanted than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had asked for. The government in 
the person of Lord Granville vaialy protested against the unwonted im- 
putation of modesty in the demand for supplies to its financial chief. 
The House of Lords insists that a Chancellor of the Exchequer even may 
ask for too few taxes, and it determines by a large majority thaf whether 
he will or not, Mr. Gladstone shall receive a million and a half sterling 
more than he bargained for. In vain it is said to the generous Peers, 
“ We are not taking off taxes by remitting the paper duty, we are only 
changing the incidence of taxation, for we substitute an income 
tax.” The Peers smell Manchester In the direct tax, and tura their 
backs on it. In vain it is urged that an important trade is kept 
in suspense; they would willingly oblige the paper trade, but 
are afraid the war with China will be a costly one. For every 
reason why the Bill should pass they have twenty ghastly possibilities 
to push into the foreground of debate to prevent the Bill from passing. 
They have succeeded very thoroughly eo far. Lord Palmerston’s Com- 
mittee to search for precedents does not seem to promise much. If the 
committee finds no precedent, is it not competent in the Lords 
to make one? Precedents must be made, and why not make 
one now? It was, we think, Lord Eldon, certainly no innovator, 
who once baffled a too cunning lawyer, who objected to a deed 
that, though purporting to be an “indenture,” it was not in 
fact indented, by making with his pea-knife a neat undulating incision 
at the top of the parchment, and handing it back to the astonished advo- 
cate with the quiet remark, “ Now, Mr. So-and-so, it is an Indentare.’” 
There is a case in point for the House of Lords. They have rejected the 
Bill of the House of Commons. They have made a precedent. Whether 
they have the right to do so, or not, is a question about as subtle as 
that of the right of Lord Eldon to make an indenture in s0 
summary and unaccustomed a manner; and we hope, for the 
sake of sound reasoning and common sense, as little likely to 
be tested. There is every reasoa to believe that the paper 
duty must be repealed next year, and however vexatious and 
costly the continuance of the tax may be to very many trade inter- 
este, vexation and loss in that manner mast be of infinitely lees import 
ance than that which would accrue to the country from a struggle for 
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adorn their Parliament House. Of the likeness I cannot speak, never 
having bad the pleasure of meeting the original; but it is assuredly a 
good picture. The artist is unknown to me. 
Ot a “ Portrait of a Lady,” by Mr. Page, I would certainly speak ; but 
it is hung up, up, up, above the line of appreciating vision. The same 
of two or three small views in the Isle of Wight, by Mr. Cropsey ; but 
their fate is the reverse. They are poked away, down, down, dowa, close 
the floor whereto man stoopeth not, and where he couldn’t see if he 
did stoop. 
The last work I sball allude to is not by British or American hand. It 
is a small and very higbly-finished “ Magdalen,” by Dyckman (a Belgian, 
I presume), who painted the beautiful blind old man, bequeathed ‘o our 
National Gallery by Miss Clerke, a somewhat famous milliaer of Regent 
Street. It is well that the bequest was an old maa and not a Magdalen, 
for in the latter case scandal would have been still more busy than it bas 
veen with the reputation of the defunct modiste. But this latest work is 
lovely ; and those who laud Hclman Hunt's elaboration ought to note 
to what far better end the same minute attention may be bestowed. And 
so I trust the Royal Academy will make a better show, if ever it be my 
fortune to visit it again, 
The latest joke in the House of Commons is a ramour that the men in 
the employ of Bright Brothers, of Rochdale, have struck work, on a 


declines to hold converse with the rebels. It must be borne in mind. 


, in 
order to perceive the cream of it, that Mr. Bright has.violently d 


as y between two Estates of the realm. The strict right is admit- 
tedly on the side of the Peers. It may be, as has been said in the Times, 
that “the exercise of that right may prove more pernicious than the 
commission of an ordinary wrong,” but this wrong will receive little 
righting by a squabble which will probably last as long as the wrong can 
endure. 

Whether or not the Reform Bill is to be entirely shelved is a question 
on which leading authorities differ. The Times predicts that we shall hear 
no more of it, and that Reform is indefinitely postponed, or postponed 
for a “generation.” But this is impossible, however pleasant 
the supposition may be. Every leading man in parliament is pledged 
to Reform, and though it may be deferred, it cannot in the nature 
of the thing be postponed for a generation. It is unfortunately 
among the evils of the collision of the House of Lords with the 
House of Commons at this time, that the outery for Reform will 
receive from it added vigour. And it is to no purpose to say 
that this will come in the shape of mere mob outcry. Truly enough 
it will partake very much of clamour, but clamoar of the kind of which 
the Whigs availed themselves in 1832, and by means of which they then 
altered the Constitution. Now, the question can be dealt with calmly 





Trades’ Unions all through bis career, until recently, when in order to 


announced himself—a convert to the principle of combination. The in- 
tolerant and inconsistent Quaker has made so many enemies, and cooled 
off so many friends, that there is mach laughing at his expense. 
The Volanteer Rifle Corps system flourisbes more and more. Emerg: 
ing yesterday at noon from the new and splendid Benchers’ Hall at Lio- 
cola’s Inn, I strolled into the Garden, and there found one awkward squad 
ot the “ briefless” busily Cyr up the goose step, and another, more ad- 
gh their evolutions in attack and defence by the 

bayonet, And these are among the picked men of England, educated at 
the Universities, and having passed the hey-day of youth. Be sure I 
gave them ao inward “ God. 1’ It is the same in all classes, The 


and rationally. The working classes are in full employment and wel} 
fed, and in nowise disposed to political agitation. The rapid mutations 
of trade may, in one or two or three years, bring about a revulsion. The 
business of Manchester and Birmingham and Leeds may flag. Thousands 
of artizans may be out of work. Idleness will breed discontent, and discon- 
tent suspicion. Suspicion will be inflamed by the arts of the dema- 
gogue. To what will he point as a panacea for all social and political 
evils? Undeniably to such a Reform of the Constitution as will give 
the working classes more power. Will the working classes be nicer 
in their judgments of demagogues than they have hitherto been? It is 
to be feared they will not. We trast the time is distant when the wick- 








Clab—every member of which isa man 


ed and selfish appeals of platform orators will prevail ; bat is it not wise 
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in this time of peace and prosperity tocat the ground from under the feet 
of the agitators? All parties are agreed on th e necessity of certain altera- 
tlons in the system of electing members of Parliament. For the conserva- 
tion of the integrity of the House of Commons it is well those alterations, 
if they are ever to be made, were made without delay : we say if they are 
ever to be made ; for certainly the working classes themselves d> their 
utmost to show how little their knowledge of personal rights and liber- 
ties fits them for holding the electoral Franchise. By this mail we have 
intelligence of the probability of the renewal of one of those sel- 
fish and tyrannical trade strikes, which like the social relations of 
working men with one another, shows how little capable they are of 
self-government. You have but to stand in any street in any 
English or American city to see how little a labourer will go out of his 
way to accommodate one of his fellows. You have but to examine the 
machinery of a trade strike to see how workman tyrannises over work- 
map. In London, an operative builder bas been compelled to quit his 
employment, because not being a member of the Union, his fellow work- 
men threatened to strike en masse if he were not discharged. Other cases 
of a similar kind have come to light. These petty tyrants are 
skilled operatives—men of reason and judgment and of education 
in one sense, and perhaps the fittest sense of the word,—not 
mere hod carriers or costermongers. They it is to whom it is pro- 
posed to give the power of making laws. To strike they have in- 
dividually a perfect right, for every man may sell his labour at 
his own price (if he can get it), and in the best market. Bat how impu- 





dent and bypocritical is their claim to a voice in the legislation of the 
country, at the very moment when they are denying their fellow artizan 
the right to earn his bread in his own honest way and on his own terms! | 
They sffect to scout bereditary legislators as slow and prejudiced. The 
legislation of “ Society men’’ would gall our trade and labour, with such 
fetters as it has not borne since the times of the Tudors. 





| 
| 





The Sicilian Revolution. 

The arrival of the Africa on Friday morning, puts us in possession of 
the very latest news with regard to the fate of Garibaldi’s expedition, | 
and consequently of the revolution in Sicily. We regret that our intel- 
ligevce is so unratisfactory and conflicting, that uo conclusion can be 
safely drawn from it. But as the advices from all quartere, except those 
under the control of the Neapolitan government, indicate the success of 
Garibaldi thus far, it would seem that there must be some ground for | 
that cheering announcement. And if in these reports of the unchecked 
advances of the revolutionary chieftain, the wish is father to the thought | 
it at least shows how widely spread and how enthusiastic is the sympa- 
thy which he bas awakened. 

Bat the very uncertain nature of the reports from Sicily may be 
gathered from the fact that the Genoa Movimento announced, in a sup 
plement of the 23rd of May, that Garibaldi had entered Palermo with 
nine thousand infantry and a squadron of cavalry ; that the Neapolitans 
had laid down their arms ; and that the most extr 
prevailed in the city. Very particular information this, and very im- 
portant indeed, if true. For the garrison of Palermo is said to num- 
ber fifteen thousand men ; and if Garibaldi could take it with nine 
thousand, the advantage of enthusiasm, moral force, and fighting quali- 
ties, on the side of the insurgents, must be very great. This news 
comes both by the way of Marseilles and of Brussels; and although 
the Paris Patrie throws the cold water of cautious doubt upon it, 
the enthusiastic Paris correspondent of the Daily News vouches for its 
truth upon undoubtable authority, and adds that Garibaldi had issued a 
stirring proclamation to the citizens of Palermo, in which he assumed the 
provisional dictatorship of Sicily. But on the contrary, the official Tarin 
Gazette publishes = despatch, dated May 24th, which, while it confirms 
the report of Garibaldi’s successful encounter at San Martini with 
the Bavarian troops of the King of Sicily, discredits the announce- 
ment that he bad already entered Palermo, by stating that he 
“bad approached nearer to that city, the heights around which 
were occupied with insurgents, and that an attack was imminent.” 
This despatch adds that the Neapolitan General, Lanza, had asked 
an armistice of Garibaldi. The demand was refused; and it would 
seem very wisely, under the circumetances ; for celerity of movement 
and suddenness of impression is all important to the guerilla General ; 
and if be has so far the advantage of position or force, as to make it ne- 
cessary for the Government to demand an armistice, every hour that he 
delays bis attack would be a serious loss to him, both in prestige and in 
the chances of reinforcements of the royal army. This Turin despatch 
is confirmed by one from Palermo of the 234 of May, which announces 
that Garibaldi’s troops were in position before that city, and thatan at- 
tack was momentarily expected. It is added that twenty thousand Nea- 
politans occupied the heights which command the town for two miles 
round. For “ Neapolitans” we should probably read “ Sicilians ;’— 
and for “ twenty” thousand, “ ten.’’ 

It seems agreed on all hands that the general plan of Garibaldi’s 

movement has been modified, and that h: is now directing all his efforts 
and resources towards Sicily alone, in order to make that island, if he 
should succeed in becoming master of it, the basis of subsequent opera- 
tions against the kingdom of Naples. So says the neutral Galignani ; 
adding that all volunteers are, until further orders, to be directed by 
small detachments towards Sicily ; they will, it is arranged, land at 
points previous'y fixed on, and thence proceed to headquarters, 
where they will be formed into companies and batialions. This 
plan is a good one. If the volunteers attempted to land in large bodies 
they might easily be detected and attacked in overwhelming force 
by the Neapolitan navy, which is concentratiog upon the coast of the 
revolted island ; but thus scattered they will be as difficult to catch as 
slaves upon the coast of Cuba, and for one detachment possibly cut off, 
half-a-dozen would almost surely make good their landing, and their 
passage to the interior. The latest accounts received from Garibaldi’s 
friends state that if he should be successful in Sicily, be hopes to organise 
a formidable expedition, make a descent on Calabria, raise the country, and 
extend the insurrectionary movement from the south to the north of the 
kingdom. He is plainly bent on making the grand effort of his life for the 
independence of all Italy, and should he establish himself well in Sicily, 
we should not be surprised, if be survives the fortune of war, to see him 
accomplish more than he has dreamed of in years past. The Neapolitan 
Government fully appreciates the importance of Sicily to its existence ; 
and is preparing a most energetic defence. Six squadrons are to be 
charged with the guard of the coast, and they will be composed of about 
50 vessels of war of all sizes. The superior command has been confided 
to Count d’Aquila, the King’s uncle, who has the direction of the fleet 
and the naval affairs of the kingdom. Though surprised, startled, and 
left without moral support, the government of the yoang Bomba appears 
not in the least intimidated. It does not besitate in its movements, or 
change its bold and insolent bearing. 

And now what are Garibaldi’s chances? We confess that we cannot 
Venture even @ guess at them. Money and arms he will bardly be al- 
lowed to lack, if they can be conveyed to him through the Neapolitan 
cruisers. One vessel, with a cargo of rifles sent by the Garibaldi Cow- 
mittee of New York from Queenstowa, has already sailed (on the 25th 
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| Sicily would soon become independent ; adding, “ Even the Neapolitan 


who is so much in need of it. Men, too, will flock, are flocking, to his 
standard from all parts of the island, and from the main land ; aud there 
is no doubt that if not speedily crashed by an overwhelming force, he 
will soon be at the head of a very formidable body, which he will direct 
with great skill, and over which he will exercise an inspiriting control, 
which would be out of the power of any other man in Europe. He has, too, 
not only the prestige of his name, but of success in the first steps of his dar- 
ing and chivalric expedition. He effected his landing in fine style ; aud 
there appears to be no doubt that he was the victor in his first 


y afternoons till further notice, when a series of enter- 
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- ae SIGNOR MUSTANI!” 
Fo Myre pe address would not equal the foregoing in elegance, 
Now all this is en 


ing enough if one has no feeling for the art or the 
artist. But Musiani ought not to be so treated. The public ought not to be so 
treated. They are not, all and singular, idiotic. Although a liberal measure of 
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with the Royalist troops, which occurred while the latter were concen- 
tratiog themselves upon Palermo and Messina. General Lanza (or Lan- 
di—he is called by both names in our files,) could not resist the vigorous 
attack, and fied to Palermo, leaving behind him four guns, 100 dead, and 
a great many wounded. During his two days march to gain that city: 
he was harrassed on all sides by the population, and hotly pursued by 
Garibaldi’s men. This is the story told by all but the Neapolitan autho- 
rities, It is said, also, that the insurrectionary spirit is affecting that 
part of the Royalist army which is not composed of foreign mercenaries. 
Advices from Messina to the 21st of May state, that forty-six deserters 
from the Neapolitan army were fired upon while passing over to 
the insurgents. They evidently need a new Dogberry at Messina 
to “comprebend all vagrom men.” A rising in this town was 
daily expected ; and it is said that even iu Palermo the revolu- 
tionary committee had posted up a proclamation in all parts of the 
town, which announced the victorious march of Garibaldi, and that 


police are commencing to desert their master,’’ and terminating with 
“ Viva il re Emmanuel!” “ Viva Garibaldi!” But this announcement 
seems somewhat inconsistent with the fact that Palermo was still held 
by the Royalist troops; unless, indeed, we are to understand that this 
placarding was done secretly, or that insurrection was so rife in the town 
and the situation of the army so precarious, with foes without and foes 
within, that the offenders might venture such a defiance with im- 
punity. 

Opposed to all this cheering but vague and somewhat inconsistent news, 
we Lave simply the two official Neapolitan despatches :—first from Naples 
that the rebels encamped near Monte Reale were beaten twice (why 
twice?), driven from their positions, and p d to Partamio with 
very considerable losses ; that one of their leaders, who is named, was 
killed; and that the heights which they had occupied were 
taken by the Royal troops :—second, by way of Rome, the same 
official authority rays that the insurgents were attacked and dispersed 
on the 21st of May by the 9th battalion of Royal Chasseurs, when 128 
rebels were killed ; and that the insurrection is making no progress.—A 
slight discrepancy this, bet the from the opposite 
partie. We are inclined to believe that there may be some 
ground for the official reports; bat we do not doubt that the 
rebellion is making headway. Yet we may not conceal the fact from 
ourselves or from our readers, that, in spite of Garibaldi’s ability, 
the enthusiasm of the people, the favourable nature of the country, 
and the outside support which he will receive, his situation is one of 
extreme difficulty. No one shoald be turprised to hear of the entire rout 
of his forces by the next steamer. But yet we do not believe that we 
shall hear it ; and we Jook with hope to the effort of this hero for the 








something of his desperation may be laid to the account of the bitter 
revelations of his marriage-day. 


SS 


yausic. 
Within the past seven days ume operatic enterprise has expired and anower 
has been born. The former event, melanchoty enough it was, happened at the 
Winter Garden on Saturday afternoon. The last hours of the Maretzek season 
were rendered unspeakably painful by a futile attempt to present Verdi’s 
“| Masnadieri.” But of the dead why speak ? 

The advent of the Cortesi troupe, occurring on Monday at the Academy of 
Music, was a much more cheerful occasion, and the lovers of the lyric drama 
grew joyous thereat. “Il Poliato” was the opera. Cortesi, Musiani, and 
Amodio, were the stars. Muzio led the orchestra. Most of the people staid at 
home or went somewhere else ; they certainly religiously abstained from Four- 
teenth Street East. Yet the performance weat off with unusual vigour, and the 
enthusiasm rose to an unwonted pitch. 

I trust that before he dies, some one who has nothing else to do will write the 
natural history of operatic enthusiasm, showing why it is that when the houses 
are the most sparsely settled, the greatest excitement is apt to prevail. All 
have noticed with what abandon the artists throw themselves into the music 
when the treasury is shrouded in black, and how the pulses of the scattered 
audience thrill and tingle, sending loud applause to their lips. For real enjoy- 
ment of an opera, aside from prosaic sid of abundant space, let 
me sit in a balf filled house. I notice, though, that the manager doesn't 
thoroughly app’ the ti 

But of “Il Poliuto.” One isn’t quite clear, when hearing this work, whether 
he is listening to a sacred opera or a profane oratorio. For in the service of 
mammon it has been made to do a deuble duty. To me it never seemed quite 
solemn enough for the one, nor sufficiently light for the other. Hi , that 
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app was given to the tenor’s early songs in the “ Trovatore,” 
clear that the audience was waiting Gentes wh r Gad Gham the snd of the thind 
act approached, for there we had been kindly informed to expect the phenome- 
— have d-tected = . ova excitement always preced “4 some 
novel exploit or occurrence, whether it be the tight 
a ae no aaa «meee 
en the was really done, the entire house si, in tok f, 
and burst into joyous shouting. No one heard the concluding bars of ca ; 
they were delivered amid the noisiest clamour. Masiani appeared be‘ore the 
curtain, and received his tribute ; still the shouting went on. We will havethe 
ut de poitrine again, cried the people. So up went the curtain, out came the 
tenor, this time without the Leonora, once more resounded the 0 di petto, once 
more ascended the cries, and again before the curtain camethe tenor, 
Well, an ut de poitrine is a good thing to have. Bat it is not all of life, and 
it materially int-rferes with the symmetry of a performance, especially when 
engineered by the management as on Wednesday. 
Of the general performance of “ Il Trovatore,” what shall be said? Very 
little. The work is familiar, and needs no words. Cortesi was glorious in aé- 
tion and dramatic fire. Amodio, here as on Monday night, was a new man; 
not at all like the unfortunate baritone of some months ago, when his voice 
seemed leaving in company with: his ambition. He is now in excellent yocal 
ona, and more of an artist in style than he has before shown himself 
The atest success, really artistic success, of the evening, was made by 
Miss Adelaide Phillips ; the part of Azucena is one of the few instances where 
Verdi has really created character, and that stands alone in the Opera. When 
a contralto is both a singer and an actress, a combination sufficiently rare to be 
especially noted, the part becomes a living thing, and is to be remembered. 
Miss Poillips is, without an exception, the best representative of the gipsy we 
have had, except, perhaps, D’Angri, and, beyond that, is our most romain 
American vocalist. If her full round voice does not yet stand in the front 
of the contralto army I am mistaken ! 
Of the chorus and orchestra little can be said. Both have material en $ 
both need more care in the direction. I hope I shall never again hear an 
80 bad as the Anvil Chorus, slaughtered on yore yo 
Of “ Lacrezia Borgia,” as sung last night, and of the Matinée to-day, some- 
thing may be said hereafter. Certainly not now. ROBIN. 
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“ Never alone arrive the immortals ;” which is as much as to say that seven 
fat kine have reversed the dream of Pharoah, and devoured the seven lean kine 
of Music andthe Drama. After a long and dreary Lent of mortification, dust 
and ashes, the critic suddenly finds himself fairly swamped, not in an Raster, 
but in a downright carnival of débuds, novelties, entertainments, concerts, dra- 
matic readings. Everybody who can sing, pipe, play upon the“ psaltery, sackbut, 
and all manner of stringed instruments ;” every other body who can recite, in- 
voke, deride, implore, denounce, and do all other dramatic things proper, as 
Aristotle, great father and founder of the critica’ art, assares us to “ improve the 
mind and heart by moving to pity, terror or indignation ;” every minstrel 
black and white; every dancer male, female, or of the neuter gender; every 
saltimbanque pantomimist, magician, in the whole Western world seems to be 
now hurrying to the metropolis. 

So far as the singing people go, I wash my hands of them. While there was 
nothing apiece for two critics to do, I felt myself perfectly equal to the task of 
doing it. The cruel murder of “I Masnadieri” by three Spaniards on Saturday, 


and the splendid sunrise at the Academy of Madame Cortesi’s seven-days sea- 
son have proved too much for my musical self. I have cut the chord which 
made mea Siamese twin. 

I am I, by myself, I, once more, and have only to look my own footlights in 


independence of his country ;—thinking with sorrow, the while, that | the face. 


But the glare of these, sudden and terrible, is like an army with banners. 
Miss Julia Dean Hayne at the Winter Garden, and behind her a glory of the sen- 
timental drama Pauline, Juliet, Julia ; Mr. Nixon at Niblo’s with I know not 
how many pink young ladies standing on one toe in the centre of a vast basket of 


flowers; Mrs.John Wood and Mr. Jefferson, in trousers and p perform. 
ing Japanese songs and Oriental dances at Miss Laura Keene’s— is matter 
fora lazy man at Midsammer—who would jay heat heme mr | A wey 
yacht of Tharsday's 5 apaleon over a itebait 
ner at Greenwich, SRR hs EA ae ee ht tan to sit in the stalls 
of the Lyceum and listen, were it to Ristori herself. I feel strongly 
disposed to imitate the “ merry /” who, he 

t i t public to break 





an d P of imp matters, used 
up the council, and go to feeding the docks at St.’ James's, 


even more rep in hardly less conspicuous The 
day is lovely (after all, wi June dose make up her wind to te 

she is, like all conquered coquettes, overwhelmingly affectionate), and there 
are better than ducks to be fed in the Central Park. Shall I go and talk High- 
Dutch to those a and please their exiled bills with familiar pretzel, 
or the black grapes of their native land? 


Alas no! Commissioners mare i a stop to that. Seven of the stately 
strangers having been already cosseted to death, they have made a rule inst 
benevolent idiers and eleemosynary gingerbread. And it 
is not as it is in the city at large. y keep their rales up there, the mon- 
sters, and make other people do the same. So I shall not go to the Park, and I 
shall not feed the Hanseatic swans. ¢ 1 will stay discontentedly in town, and dis- 
sect other swans, since dissect [ must, swans nei her black, nor High-Dutch, ror 
particularly rare. 

Shali I begin with the “ swan of Avon,” then, who sang his “ native woodnotes 
wild” through the pleasant voice of Mrs. Hayne on Tuesday —_ Mrs. 
Hayne’s Juliet is not, per! , the Juliet that Romeo dreams of, his 
uncle takes him into aw ip, and hearts cease to be trumps in his life’s 
whist. It isan English Juliet, not an Italian,—rather lighted with te . 
than glowing with passion ; but it is a Judiet, not a Judy, for which iw 
these latter days we have reason to be thank’ I find it fits the moon- 
light of these summer evenings, and I am sorry, therefore, that it is about 
to fade away from us so soon, with other ‘ sweet ” in its train, 
We owe to Mrs. Hayne, too, another glimpse of Miss Sarah Stevens, 
and that in roles more worthy her 4 
ing dramatic power, than the colour-sketches from ‘‘ Boz” to which she was 


on the Central 





did not prevent Cortesi and Musiani from creating such an uproar of plaudits as 
seldom rises from the parterre of a New York theatre. Cortesi, as all know, has 
a large voice, intenseness in singing and action, good execution. She may be 
called a robust soprano. Thoroughly dramatic, she moves the audience by the 
whirlwind of her passion ; the grace of the summer shower, or the swect- 
ness of the evening breeze is hardly represented in her performance. 

Musiani is a trumpet-voiced tenor, who unites uncommon purity and uncom- 
mon power. Like Cortesi’s, his is an exciting voice ; our senses are not be- 
guiled by smooth sound? and artistic finish, bat we are made suddenly to leap up 
and shout at some ringing note ; then we jog along comfortably for agother 
scene or two. After all, I think it is these sensation moments which delight us 
when we think of Opera past. Musiani is not an elegant or graceful singer. 
His forte lies in his strength—pardon the seeming absurdity of the remark— 
and in his way he has had no equal on the American stage. His wealth of 
voice is to the ear like long draughts of water to the thirsty palate. 

In the “ Poliuto”’ he and Cortesi together roused the audience to acclama- 
tion early in the evening. The close of the second act, and the duo in the third, 
produced a tempest of genuiae cheers, and there was much calling before the 
curtain. Altogether the performance of the Opera was so stirring that it left 
one in rather an exalted mental state, with little inclination for criticism in 
detail. 

Wed y “uT ” and the ul de poitrine, the C di petto, the Cin 
alt., or whatever you choose to call it. More legicaily the performance would 
be entered in memory’s books, jadging by the noise made, as ut de poitrine 
and “ Il Trovatore.” 

I object to the ut de poitrine. 1 set my face resolutely against the Cdi petto- 
Give me not the anatomy or the physiology of the gamut. Yet I do not cry 
out against the C itself ; considered absolutely, it is a well meaning note enough, 
and not unpleasing to the ear. But why should it appear on all the dead walls 
of the city ?—Why be printed in execrable English on the playbill ’—Why be 
advertised as the feature of the evening? I must say it, the ut de portrine per- 
formance of Wednesday was the most exquisitely comical thing lately done in 
putiic. The of the impending feat ked of the tan and saw. 
dust. I should not have started to see a ring-master enter upon the Academy 
stage, got up im the astonishing full dress peculiar to that gay creature, and 
with a flourish of his whip open his mouth to the following speech :— 

“ Ladies and Gents : On behalf of the management I have to thank you for 
your kind attendance bere this evening, and for your hearty applause. I am 
| desired to announce that this unrivalled troupe will perform every evening, and 


a 











e d when last she helped to make summer in the Winter Garden, before 
running away to find it at New Orleans. Also—but why should I fall foul of 
Mr. Jordan, who basso many qualities of a “ leading actor,” that I am oftener in- 
clined to bless him for an “ oasis” in the growing desert of the mail stage, than 
to quarrel with him for what it seems pretty clear he will notbe? Or of M. C. 
Barton Hall, mt ey | wishes to be a “ leading actor,” and even yearns for 
that achievement’? Yet! could desire that Mr. Jordan were converted from 
the Chinese notion that the stomach is the seat of our deepest emotions, and 
that “sighing like farnace’” is passion’s only vent ; and for Mr. Hall, should 
he be on his way back to Boston, I counsel him as a friend to take down his 
Shakespeare and peruse with the inward eye the criticism of Hotspur upon a 
certain nobleman who had some words with fierce Percy alter Shrewsbary 
fight. 

‘As for the pretty monocotyledons, or sin, roses of Mr. Nixon 5 
and the Bourgeoise of Mr. Jefferson, who is a long way indeed from being @ 
« gentlewoman,” it is positively too much to say anythiog of them to day, 
either in the way of admiration or of criticism. aud the Japanese | must 
needs reserve for next week ; and | accept the necessity with resignation. 

HAMILTON. 
— 


Patts and HFancies. 


A few weeks since we received from an esteemed correspondent and 
very old subscriber ia Texas, the assurance of the growing prosperity of 
that State. The matter is brought to oar attention now by seeing the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company in this market, with 
Grant Mortgage Bonds, issued to construct the Texas division of the rail- 
road that is to connect, within the next eighteen months, the cities of 
Houston, Galveston, and New Orleans, bringing the first and | 
cities withia fourteen hours of each other, reducing the travel be- 
tween the capital of Texas aud this city to ninety boure. The bonds 
bear 8 per cent., avd are redeemable in 1878. The importance of this 
artery of traffic and travel must be apparent. Messrs. C. Congreve 
& Sou, and E. Whitebouse, Son & Morrisoa, in this city, will be glad to 
give capitalists furtber information.————A tornado of e 
violence lately swept over Aurora, OC. W., and its neighbourhood, de- 
stroying several buildiogs, and much forest. Pine aad oak trees, from 
one to four feet in diameter, were broken off at the stump like pipe 
stems, or tora from the roots.aod throwa from 100 to 200 feet into 
air, and what is most singular, the trees were all laid ia the site di- 
rection to that in which the cloud passed.——-——A friend of Sir C. 
Trevelyan writes to the papers that Mr. Wilson provoked the publication 
of the much-talked-of anions, oe publicly and distinct! a 
“that » claim for exemption 08 besalt ot Oa eould y 
raged a | men of 
Charles yao and his Council 3 and Mr. 
that proposal with exasperating cont>mpt, 














of May) from Cork in order to deliver her freight to the brave leader 
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great len He, therefore, first published the views of Sir Charles. 
—-——The police of New York have succeeded in putting « stop 
several prize fights in the neighbourhood of the city recently. 

towns of Camanche, Iowa, aud Albany, Illinois, were entirely de- 
stroyed by a tornado on the 3rd inst., and from thirty to mp gncene 
killed, and one handred ded The entire library of Baron 
Voo Humboldt, embracing 10,000 volames, many of them of 
rarity, aboundiog ia d copies, is to be sold, in all probability, 
toward the end of the present year.—-—HWe hear, says the Malia 
Times, “ that a laconic dispatch was received last week by the Governor 
from the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, requesting from 
his Excellency the loan of a hangman, as bis services were very much 











required. All the expenses of his passage, as well as a proper remune- jects. It tells of the creation of all thiogs, of the mighty Power that | 
faehi A 


vation for himself, would be defrayed by the Ionian Goveroment.”——— 
A match at Cricket, between the elevens of the Philadelphia club and 
the St. George’s clab of New York, was played at Hoboken on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, resulting in the victory of the latter, after a well con 
tested game, On Thursday and Friday Philadelpbia played the N. Y. 
elu he first day’s play was very close, New York scoring 97, Phi- 
ladelphia 82. The Annua! Regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Club took 
plece on Tharsday. The Haze, Favorita, Rebecea, Manersing, and Glengarry. 
are winners of the prizes. A piece of plate, valued at $150, will be 
awarded to each. It is said to have been one of the best, if not the best, 
of the club’s regattas, The day was fair and the breeze fine.—— 
The Japanese are to arrive in Philadelphia this afternoon, Very exten- 
give preparations have been made by the civic authorities for their re | 
ception.———A “Cock Lane Ghost” has appeared in Providence, | 
Rhode Island. Its presence is manifested, says the Journal, by the spon 

‘taneous or ghostly ringing of bells. The phenomenon was witnessed | 
by several persons, who thoroughly examined every part of the | 
bell apparatus, bat could discover no cause which tended to) 
throw any light upon the occurrence————Mr, Saward, the Se- 

eretary of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, has written a letter 

to a London contemporary, in which be affirms that an expedi-— 
tion bas been sent out to endeavour to put the Atlantic cable into 
working order. If the attempt ebould be unsuccessful, Mr. Saward says | 
the cable could be recovered, but he has good hopes that it may be lifted 

and red in such a manner as perfectly to restore it—-——The | 
fa of Sir Charles Barry took place on the 220d. The body of Sir | 

















Voltaire and his contemporaries, some of whom, Commopore TatyaLt my Tee Saxpwice Istaxps.—We 

were Deists, of treating these matters with ridicule, or with ribaldry, or mentioned, says the NV. Y. Times, the cordial welcomes extended 
with a levity wholly unsuited to the sacred subject, and fi to| modore Tatnall, of the Powhatan, during his visit 

inflict pala upon conscientious believers. In upholding great truths of | Islands while bringing the Japanese Ambassadors to Honolulu. The 
revealed religion and of the Gospel dispensation, the speaker said that | Polynesian of March 24, which bas just been received, contains the follow- 
that dispensatioc may be tafely rested apoo its own proofs ; but should | ing complimentary letter, addressed 

the weight of authority be required in its favour, we may assuredly ask Honolala,—who were prevented by bis sudden departure from carrying 
if any one can tend to be a better judge of physical and mathematical | into effect their intentions of a public demonstration. 

evidence than Sir Isaac Newton, of moral evidence than Mr. Locke, of | “ Honolula, March 17, 1860, 


legal evidence than Lord Hale, all of whom, and after full inquiry, were | « 7% the Hon. Josiah S. Tatnall, F the United 
firm believers of the Goepel truths. Nataral theology, he said, stands at | © raw India Squadron : » TiegGer Commenting States 


the head of all sciences, from the sublime and elevating nature of its ob- | . Sir :—We, the undersigned, British residents of tbe Havallan i 
and sustains the universe, of the exquisite skill that contrived | 08 leave to express to you, and to the Captain cers e alted 
the wings and beak and feet of insects, invieible to the naked eye, and | eye peat Ange Mew deep ae me your —, a 
that lighted the lamp of day, and launched into space comets myriade | * ¥ ie er ’, aot we were <o oes us ho- 
of times larger than the earth, whirling ten thousand times swifter than | - ag or J “heels of offering to you # more public so b es manifesta. 
acannon ball, and two thousand times hotter than red-hot iron. It| #02 0 A e feelings of gratitude and admiration with whic betes 
passes the bounds of materia) existence and raises us from the creation | ee -y 9 and — noel ps pty a Are ge St ed ocea- 
to the Author cf Nature. Its office is not only to mark what things are, | ®'09 Of the late unfortunate affair at the Pei-ho River. United as our 
but for what purposes they bave been made by the infinite wisdom of au | respective countries are in blood, civilization, and commerce, we cannot 
All-powerful Being, with whose existence and attributes its high prero- undervalue, and do fully appreciate such instances of the brotherhood of 
gative is to bring 4 acquainted. | an! two — as were 80 ss pee ene by you, are 
But moral science lends liberally the same lights and bestows the same | 874 Men under your command, on ogeaston Stove Teserres TS. 
enjoyments, For He also quilts mind Toms bestowed upon bim ae ere + e oy tee ond — such ——* c——— 
a thinking, a reasoning, and a feeling nature ; plaved him in @ universe | 90° Xinéness tend more tian interest oF diplomacy to awaken ve 
of wonders; endowed him with faculties to comprehend them, and to Hest sympatby, and stir the beart of a great and kindred people with the 
rise by bie meditations to a knowledge of their divine cause. The tho Se eee pray _-~ ae Bl pny, long 
rough exposing of these traths, acd dwelling incessantly upon them, is i" - renpemali 4p esctpencer aes. | P sae | y 
not required for supporting the character of this famous University ; but | that reward so justly due to one who bes sorigaally aod gailantly 
it must afford pure delight both to the teacher and the student. Above | that blood is thicker than water.’ With the highest consideration and 
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all is the necessity of making upon the mind of early youth an impres- 
sion which never can wear out by lapse of time, or be effaced by the rival | 
influences of other contemplations, or be obliterated by the cares of the 

world. The lessons thus learned, and the feelings engendered or che-| 
rished, will shed their auspicious influence over the mind through life ; | 
protecting against the seductions of prosperous fortune, solacing in afflic- 

tion, preparing for the great charge that must close the scene by babitual | 
and confident belief in the King, eternal, immortal, invisible, the only | 


| esteem, we are, Sir, your obedient servants,”’ 


(Signed by the British residents.) 
—— 


Ovituarp. 
Abert Suiru.—Mr, Smith, whose death took place from bronchitis 
on the 23rd ult., was bora at Chertsey, oa the 24th of May, 1816. Ata 
very early age be manifested as marked a tendency for the panoramic 


Charles was Jaid near to that of Mr. Robert Stephenson, in the nave of| wise God, and the humble hope of immortality which the stady of His | and dioramic career he followed, as ever Mozart manifested for music, 
Westminster Abbey, aod a very large concourse of people attended the | works bas inspired, and which the gracious announcement of His revealed | When at school he spent his time in constructing little panoramas for 


faneral.—_-——The Yarmouth Nova Scotia Tribune records the produc: | 
tion of new potatoes this season in the neighbourhood of that place, and 
in the open air! What is more surprising is that they were raised from 
seed planted last autumn. They were dug on the 24th ult———— Mrs. 
Sutton, the Indian Squaw, who left this continent recently, on business 


| 





will abundantly confirm. 

The address occupied about two bours in the delivery ; and towards 
its close the noble lord appeared so much exhausted, and his voice be- | 
came so weak as to be heard with difficulty ia the more remote parts of | 
the hall, Yet every sentence was listened to with the utmost attention, | 


bis schoolmates, and in taking short excursions into the country. He 
had a singular desire to visit Mont Blanc, and took his first journey 
thitber in the humbiest style, being unable to pay for the usual accom- 
modations on the route. itis first visit only made him desirous to ascend 
to the summit of the mountain, and when in after life he successfally 


connected with a tribe of Indians in Canada, addressed a meeting of | and the address, which had been frequently interrapted by bursts of ap- | achieved the undertaking, he says that he considered one of the great 


the Aborigines Protection Society in London on the 23rd ult. Her | 
bh produced a marked effect on the audience. The | 
‘oronto Leader discutses the effect of the reduction of the Canadian | 
@aties on Freoch wines on the trade of the Province with France ; it ne- 
ever occurs to the Leader probably to think, that, by converse reasoning, | 
the Canadian duties on English beverages, bigher duties than those im | 
posed by the United States Tariff, have a detrimental effect on the trade 
th Eogland.—_—_——The late Theodore Parker willed to the City of 

, to be added to the Public Library, the whole of bis books, | 
amounting to 30,000 volames. The books are the best editions ———— 
Writiog of the discussions of the Reform Bill, the V. O. Picayune observes 
on the references made to American politics, that “it is patoful to all 
tbe lovers of our republican institutions, to see the excesses and follies 
into which our party contests have plunged the people, quoted abroad, 
however fallaciously and unjustly, as pleas for the denial of their natural 
rights, to multitudes of capable, intelligent, and toiling subjects, who 





are asking for a voice in the control of the State.”.——-——In a few days 
Mesers. Little & Brown, of Boston, will issue the eighth volame of Mr. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States. —-_——-The N. F. Times is “a 


bead” of itself as well as its contemporaries. Oo Tuesday it contained an 
exclusive telegraphic report of a speech of immense length, delivered by 
Senator Sumner at Washington, and on Wednesday it stated in a para- 
a that Senator Sumper bad “ prepared a long and elaborate speech. 
delivery of which he would commence on Monday.” The 
ted Bronze Doors for the Capitol, modelled by Rodger, and cast 
in Manich, Bavaria, have arrived in New York. They bave cost some 
$40,000, and have excited general admiration abroad. Could they not 
be exhibited here !——_—— Mr. Halibarton,” says the New Brunswicker, 
“has been making speech in the Imperial Parliament relative to 
the Timber Daties, but if some friend would taform bia of eertatu tuter- 
nal regulations of the provioce, he might modify bis expressions sume- 
what.”’-—— Expressions generally called “‘ Americanisms ” are mye | 
creeping into use in Eagland. Thus we find that certain volunteer o 
cers have recently held an “ indignation” meeting in Liverpoo|.——-——- 
The championrhip squabble of the Pugilists, has come to anend. Each 
Combatant is to bave a new belt, the old one to be fought for. Sayers 
retires on the bandsome sum 80 ridiculously raised for him, and Heenan 
is willing to fight any one who wants the belt, and relishes the vigorous 
but rather damaging exercise. Practically Heenan is Champion of the | 
Pogilists’ vice Sayers retired. 
Seen coeeeeeeneel 


LORD BROUGHAM AS CHANCELLOR OF EDINBURGH | 
UNIVERSITY. 








WIS INSTALLATION ADDRESS. 

On Friday, May 18, the venerable Lord Brougham was formally in-| 
stalled as Chancellor of the Edinburgh University, io presence of a vast | 
ansemblage, including SS principal scientific and literar men | 
of Great Britain. Lord Brougham was introduced by the Solle 


cellor, After some prelimivary business the new Chancellor delivered 
his inangura! address, referred to the great names connected with 
the University, the su ity of Greek over Roman oratory, and then 
the importance of an undivided attention to the objects of stady, 
ation of which he said, bad Barrow’s professional studies and bis 
— to the eloquence of the pulpit not interfered with his mathema- 
purruits, he would probably—Fermal, but for bis official duties, and 
speculations, would certainly—bave made the great discovery 
of the calculus to which both had so nearly approached. What might 
Bot bave been expected from the bold and bappy conjectures of Franklin 
ander the guidance of the inductive method, so familiar to bim in all ite | 
rigor, bad he not devoted his life to the more important cause of bis, 
country and ber liberties? Priestley’s discoveries, all but accidental, | 
however important, were confined in their extent and perversely misap.- | 
prebended in their results by the controversies, religious and political, | 
Which engrossed bis attention through life. 

Descartes, instead of the one great step which the mathematics owe | 
him, was destined to make vast progress in physical ecience, and not to | 
leave his name known by a mere baseless by potbesis, had be not been se- 
@uced by metaphysical speculation ; and Liebnitz. bat for the same se- 
@uction, joined to bis legal labours, would assuredly have come near the | 
Newtonjan syetem in dynamics, as be bad pre ferred. & just claim to share | 
in its analytical renown. On the other band, mark the bappy results of | 
concentrated power, in Bacon wisely abstaining from the application of | 
bis owa philosophy when he found that previous study had not fitted him 
for pby inquiries ; Newton avoiding all distraction, save when be | 
deemed bis bighest duties required some intermission of bis habitual la- | 
bours ; nay, bad ardo da Vinci indulged in the investigations of na- 
tural science, for which he ‘possessed so remarkable a talent and Las left 
such ielicit ticipations, bis pame as ove of the first of artists would 
bave been unkoown ; and had Voltaire prosecuted the study of chemistry, 
in which he was ro near making two of the greatest discoveries, we should 
never bave bed the tragedies, the romances, and the general history, the 
foundations of bisfame. The speaker then urged the superiority of Greek 
over Roman oratory. 

He instituted a comparison between the Emperor Napoleon I. and the 
Duke of Wellington, in the course of which be said: It is said that the 
present ruler of France returned from bis succersiul campaign im 
Pressed with a deep sense of its horrors, and tbat bis wire devotion to the 
—_ improvement of the country has been stimulated by the recol- 

of the ecenes be bad wi . Let us bope and trust that no vile 
flatterer will ever eucceed in tempting bim to abandon his course, and 
that he wili join all virtuous and rational men in diecountenancing the 
feelings which, under his predecessor, were productive of such misery to 

and to the world—feelings which imposed and still impose upon 
all np nations the heavy cost of watchfulnese and 
prepara 

Lord Brougham next expatiated on the cruelty and injustice of religi- 
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ous intolerance, in the course of which be explained and controverted | Leom 
thie celebrated 





plause, was followed by enthusiastic acclamations. | 
—__—— 


THE COMING MONSTER. 


The sweet uses of adversity have found a fortunate illustration in the 
history of the Great Eastern, There is very little reason to doubt that | 
bad the great ship visited America last Autamn, the visitation would | 
bave resulted ia a very serious popular disappoint t. Oa no topic 
had sensation-writing to exbausted itself The dimensions of the mons- 
ter, its ponderous bi , ite stapend shafts and wheels and 
screws, its vast vistas of saloons, iis steadiness, its speed, its manageabi- | 
lity, bad all beea the subject of exag erated statement, and of pictorial | 
effort, which far exceeded all possibi 7 of realization ; and which ac- | 
tual experiment and inspection could only have pat toehame. The mis | 
baps which providentially postponed the trans-Atlantic voyage, added | 
to the demonstration that no such results in speed as had been antici- 
pated by the projectors were to be further counted upon, have bad the salu- | 
tary effect of reducing the popular expectation ; so that the Great East. | 
ern of 1860 will be likely to bring with it the raciness of @ fresh sensa- | 
tion, and the pleasure ofa satisfactory disappoiatment. Nor is the sub- | 
stitution of New York for Portland, as its cis-Atlantic destination, the | 
least of the advantages flowing from the protracted delay. 

The various changes which bave been wrought within the Leviathan 
since last Autumn, costing an outlay of $125,000, bave, it appears, ful- 
filled abundantly the ting re of the Board of Trade. Of) 
course those mischievous steam jackets, whose unhappy misbehaviour | 
brought sorrow u the younger days of the ship, are dispensed with. | 
The openings in the bulkbeads below the water-line have been supplied | 
with water Ught doors, Improvements ip the engines have great) 
to their power, without an incroase of fuel. The donkey-engines, whic 
proved, it will be remembered, as balky and intractable as the most vi- | 
cious of living donkeys, have been banished altogether—a pipe commu- 
nicating directly with the salt water outside, extending to an en- | 
larged pipe connected by a stop-cock with the boilers, faroishing the re- 
quisite material for the creation of steam. These, with other minor | 

banges, complete the requi t ted by security aud speed ; and 
justify the belief on the part of the engineers who have effected them that | 
the earlier promise of the enterprise, so dependent upon the rapidity of | 
the monster’s movements, is not to be wholly unrealized. If a rate of 
fourteen knots be obtained, as the experts seem confidently to antici- | 
pate, there is every reason to expect the arrival of the ehip at this bar- | 
bour witbin eight days and a balt after her departure from England—an | 
event now definitely fixed for Thursday of neat week. The morning of | 
the 23d inst. may, therefore, witnees the stranger at anchor in our | 














waters, rl | the 
Should the employés of the Associated Press way-lay the sbip off 


Cape Race, there is no reason why, with telegraphic aids, we should not 


jvor-| present the readers of the Times of June 19 with news in five days from | storm 

General, aud conducted to the chair by Sir David Brewster, Vice-Chan-| London. These results, it is true, fall very far short of the sanguine | lesser affairs, and was twice d 
reckoning of last year; but they will, nevertheless, mark a very im-| which he bore a part will at once show the 

portant and memoradle era in the history of oceanic travel and commu- | pis fati 


nication, and confirm the growing partiality for big ships. 
Another not uninteresting question will also be solved b 


trustworthy upon such questions, have long since been pronounced ad- 
versely to the dictum ; and various skilful pilots nave declared their | 
eluct to attempt the passage. It is true, one condition upon which | 
these adverse opinions rested bas since beea decided in favour of the | 
vessel : it obeys the wheel with as entire submission as a ferry boat or a 





skiff. But the windings of the ship-channel at the entrance of this bar- | ; 


bour are unpleasantly abrupt, and the water, at the highest stage, barely | 
deeper than the most modest demands of the great visitor ; and should 
the attempt at the last moment be abandoned, the approach from Long 
Island Sound will be the only alternative. It is a matter worthy of 
grave consideration bow far this development may affect the present lo 
catiog of our shipping business. Will the fashion of these } 
Mammotbs compel the foreign shipping iuterests to follow the up-town | 
movement, and setile down to the eastward of the Central Park?— | 
N. Y. Times. 





Parwiameytary Vicissrrcpes.—Some surprise may possibly be ex. | 
cited when it is stated that since the commencement of the year 1854, 
347 gentlemen then in the House of Commons have ceased to have a 
sbare in tbe deliberations-of that august assembly. The mutations which | 
have occurred from time to time during the six years in the coustitution 
of the House bave been still more numerous ; but several temporarily- 
ejected members bave ded ic obtaining re-election in other quar- 
ters, and of these and of others who have sat in the House only a few 
months we bave taken. pro Ade vice, no account. Of the 347 gentlemen 
no longer M.P.’s, 247 represented Englirh ; 11, Welsh ; 31, Scottish ; 
and 58, Irish constituencies. Death, of course, has been busy during the | 
period under review, but at least two-thirds of the changes noticed are | 
due to bustings influences and the inability of members to sustain the | 
wear and tear—pecupiary and pbhysical—of Parliamentary life. The 
desire for change appears to prevail most strongly among gb con- 
stituencies, 168 of the 247 English variations having occurred among 
borough members ; but as the ratio of English boroughs to English coun- 
ties is as 319 to 144, the disproportion is not, after all, -o very great. 
Still couaty oe pe to enjoy a longer term of }arlia 


i 





existence, and counties are not, as a rule, of so sweeping a 
natare as in borou Thus the following Eo, boroughs, hav- 
i pve members, ve now wholly different representatives as erent 
¥ — leaba: , Bath, Beverle ‘ Buck’ 
bam, Camuridee Cockermouth, Colchester, ms 
Dover, Green ldford, Harwich, my a Leicester. 
inster, Manchester, Marylebone, , Northampton, 





objects of bis life accomplished. 

Mr. Smith had been for some time engaged in travelling with a pano- 
rama through the provinces, but after his successful asceat of the highest 
mountaio ia Europe be settled in London, and commenced the series of 
entertainments which he for so many years successfully conducted, at the 
well koown Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Smith talked to bis audiences as if they were a party of friends he 
was entertaining ia bis own parlour. He told stories, cracked jokes, in- 
dulged in flashes of wit and satire, described the characters be met (and 
many be did meet) on his travels, all the time talking with such vola- 
bility tbat there was scarcely time to laugh at his playful sallies. For 
the last ten years be attracted crowds, on an average, two hundred and 
fifty nights a year to his usique entertainments. He recently added a 
panorama of a voyage of China to the attractions, but it did not prove as 
popular as the “ Mont Blanc.” 

ot long ago Mr. Smith married Miss Mary Keeley, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs Keeley, the popular actors. The most enjoyable literary work 
he has left is his “Story of Mont Blanc,” giving a full account of the 
various attempts made to reach the top of the “ monarch of mountains,” 
including a vivid and bumouroas account of bis assent, His book of 
“ Gents” and the “ Ballet Girl” had some literary merits, and the latter 
was a token of a generous heart. He was a prominent wit, a personal 
friend of Dickens and other distinguished writers of the day, and, with 
Thackeray and Mark Lemon, a successful contributor to Punch. He, 
however, has little claim to a permanent literary celebrity, for he ex- 
pended himself chiefly on magazine sketches and tales, reviews and dra- 
matic versions of popular plays. 


At Liverpool, N.S., on the 15th inst., Willlam Sterns, Esq., aged 68 years.— 
The Quebec papers announce the death of Judge Chabot. He held a seat in 
Parliament from 1545 till 1856, was Chief Commissioner of Public Works in the 
Baldwin Lafontaine Government, in 1850, and subseqaently in the Hincks Gov- 
ernment, and afterwards in the Coalition, from 23rd September, 1852, till 26th 
January, 1855.—At St. Catharines, C. W., on tne 25th inst., William Hamil- 
ton Meritt, Jun., Esq. 





Arntp. 


A Vereray.—We have been so accustomed of late to read of the ex- 
ploits of our soldiers in the Crimea and India that a little relief to the 
strain may be afforded by recording the services of a thorough good sol- 
dier of the great war, of which we are beginning fast to lose sight, The 
following is a statement of distingui-bed past service which will favoura- 
bly contrast with any record of individual services of the present day. 
Joba Rowley, a wel!-known sergeant of the Royal Artillery, enlisted 
into that regiment at a time (1803) when the nation was in alarm about 
threatened invasion of Napoleon. In August 1808, gunner Rowley, 
belonging to the famed Major Lawson’s company, commenced his active 
career ia the Peniosula, and left it at the peace in 1814. During that 

y period, he fought in fifteen battles and sieges, besides numerous 

d. The tion of the contests ia 

bard nature of his service, 
gues, his dangers and privations. He was at Rolica, Vimiera, 
Oporto, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, 





thie v 
cummshabie wounan.. ‘The Com rs of Pilots have declared the bay —— Burgos, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, Nevelle, and the sortie from 


at Sandy Hook practicable for craft drawing the deep-water of this ma- | jer 
ritime giant. The opinions of other authorities, usually regarded as| with 


; in all of which he conducted himself asa firm and steady artil- 
, combining energy with courage, and a faithful discharge of duty 
every other military excellence. For these services he received the 
war medal and eleven clasps! perbaps the greatest number awarded to 
any eoldier in the British army. Twice he served at Gibraltar, and the 
rest of bis time was passed in Guernsey and at Woolwich, where he was 
discharged in 1827. Subsequently he was employed for more than a 
year as a clerk io the military repository at Woolwich ; whence be was 
d to Port th, where be filled the office of steward of the 
Ordoance Hospital for 22 years. In this way be was close on 50 yearsin 
the service of bis country. He died at Woolwich on the 30ib of April, 
1860, in bis 75ih year. His excellent widow, now suffering from 
lyeis, was a daugbter of Sergeant-Major Collins, of the Irish Arti > 





| who died at the good old age of 90. For nearly 23 years she was 


and stewardess of the Ordoance Hospital at Portsmouth, and is bappily 
in receipt of 1s. a-day pension for her approved services, which, if it do 
nothing else, * will keep the wolf from the door.”—Army and Navy Ga- 
celle. - 


The authorities at the Horse Guards bave directed a board of Ro 
Engineer and other officers to be assembled for the purpose of 
a survey and reporting upon the condition of the Government stores at 
Partleet, Tilbary Fort, aud Chatham.— aA general order has been 

omalgated accompanied by a retara, by Major General Charles 4 
aspecto: General of Musketry, showing the comparative 
shooting of the several corps and battalions stationed ia the United 
Kingdom and North America that have tised, so as to establish a 
“*figare of merit” in the yearly course of rifle instruction for 1859 60. 
The 22nd foot stands first oa the retura.——The expenditure at Enfield 
factory during the fiuancial year ending with March last amounted to 
£215,577, more than balf of which went in a > aboat £56,000 in 
stores, and £32,000 ia buildings aod machioery. ring the year there 
were delivered into store from this factory 87,405 musket rifice complete, 


of the pattern of 1853. 58 ial 
Navp. 

Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Sir T. Maitland, C.B., is i to be 
Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, vice Rear- Admiral nes, whose 
period of serv'ce has expired ; and retired Rear-Admiral Joha George 
Aplia is to have the rank and title of Retired Vice-Admiral. ; 
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New Books. 


If Walter Ashwood be, as it is entitled, “a Love Story,” and love is “a 
madness which all lovers have,” thea do we most siacerely pity all 
lovers. Poor things! There are in this comparatively small volume, 
the work of Mr. Siogvolk (Rudd & Carleton, publishers), four “ lovers ;” 
three female lovers and one male lover. One of the three commits sui- 
cide within the first four ecore of pages. Another takes to gaming, and 
after exhausting her energies at Rouge e Noire, and breaking a 
“bank” or two in one of the German watering places, enters 
a convent in disgust at the world. The third takes to wandering 
over the earth “to minister to the wants of those who suffer.” 
And all this out of “love” of Walter Ashwood. No wonder 
that in Chapter XVI. and last, Walter Ashwood becomes “a sad 
and silent man,” so silent indeed, that, as the author tells us io 
the next line, “he rarely spoke.” When “he turned to the maxims of 
his philosophy, they drove him back for a fool.” They might have 
driven him back for something more. What is this book Walter Ashwood, 
which we have had the patience to read from the first page to the last, 
and have been tempted more than two hundred times to cast aside? Ii 
is not utterly despicable, or it would have been thrown aside. The writer 
has fancy, eome literary taste, a style generally sufficient, and he at- 
tempts with boldness the delineation of the more subtle workiogs of 
the mind. Bat how utterly thrown away are respectable talents 
on euch phantasmagoria as those which in this novel the an- 
thor has striven to endow with characters. Mr. Siogvolk permits 





his fancy to take his reason captive, and carry it bodily away. Men and | 


women in novels are, indeed, allowed to do and say remarkable and 
often absurd things. But they must not violate their own fictiticus na- 


and subtle abnegator of the first Napoleon. Ser’ously, however, Mr. 
McCormick is an observant traveller, generously blind to foibles and ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. We borrow from him an account of an evening 


toward me. It is very Te- 
ceives such valuable of its 
purity in your country. 


to see that the parent 
for its development and the 
Transcript. 


spent with Hugh Miller—slight though it ise—a short time previous to PTT 
the mr ah ory death. ‘ Pine Avts. 
Mrs. Miller is a lady in every way worthy her estimable husband, and . Charch nished another landscape of some importance 
whose face, though long = pe ge bape a little of that = ~~ on nad " of io 
“ waxen clearness of complexion” which the Cromaty poet so admired | ¥!¢o !s now exhibiting at Goupil’s rooms in Broadway on the corner of 


when like “a fair child rather than a grown woman” she “came hur- 
riedly tripping down the garden-walk.” All the romance of the curious 
courtship which ultimately made her Mrs. Miller came to my mind, as 
announcing my name and place of residence, I was given a true Highland 
welcome, such as Burns irreverently com: : 
“ When death's dark stream I ferry o'er, 

A time that surely shall come ; 

Ia heaven itselt | ask no more, 

Than just a Highland welcome.” 
Mrs. Miller, herself an accomplished writer and scholar, was quite ready 
to converse intelligently upon American affairs, and I had a delightful 
chat ere Mr. Miller came in from the Maseum building in process of erec- 
tion within the Shrabmount grounds. To this structure he was giving 
mach devoted attention in the expectation of securing a place of safe 
keeping for the many rare and valaable geological specimens accumula- 
ted in his passionate fondness of the noble science which, while yet a boy, 
he so successfully stadied among the pebbles of the Cromarty shore. 


Ninth street. The new picture is very appropriately called Twilight in 
the Wilderness. We look up a valley in a wild and mountainous country, 
down which flows a broad and placid stream. There are high hills on 
either side, and the horizon is bounded by a mountain range which runs 
directly across the course of the little river. The time is about ten 
minutes after the disappearance of the sun bebind the hill-tops. The air 
is clear and cool; the whole of the landscape below the horizon 
lies in transparent shadow ; but the heavens area-blaze. A-blaze, except 
a luminous belt stretchiog round the horizon of gradually varying tint, 
which passes from silvery white to the faintest blue and the tenderest 
apple-green, and into which the distant shadowed mountains thrust their 
broad, rich purple wedges. From this clear zone of \ecder light the clouds 
sweep up in flaming arcs, broadening and breaking toward the zenith, 
b 4 | where they fret the deep azure with dark golden glory. The pines show 
Pe me waves of Bitukarch, aad ler vulller told moe ber ¢ ood | sm here and there their sharp black points against the sky ; the stream gives 
band had secured the place, which is quite aside from the bathing | back a softened, vague reflection of the splendour which glows above 


a eae for -- = amy = amplitude = — There is A it: the stillness of twilight and the solemnity of undisturbed pri- 
| tainly mach space, and room for the most exten mprovements, and | . tare 
Mr. Miller undoubtedly bas it in view to here establish a homestead ~ oS cation eaes: epee oe mnneny, ent. Gap 2: 68. Sa, Gee 

| worthy bis illustrious name and fame. | It is not one of Mr. Church’s largest works ; but one of his very best. 


Mr. Miller’s entrance was with an apology for having detained me, and | As a faithful transcript from Nature in one of her loveliest and 











tures. The lady who commits suicide in this book does a thing quite in 
keeping with her character, because she is evidently mad (though the 
author may not know it), with occasional lucid intervals ; and in a fil 
of madness she might very naturally, and with that cuoning regard to 
every day economies often shown in the acts of the deranged, “ loosen 
her girdle and remove her outer dress and shoes, and with garments and 


| 
| 


| 
| 


a hope that “ Lydia” (Mrs. Miller) had given me a hearty welcome to 
Shrabmount, “ where from his close application ian Edinburgh, he was 
only able to receive his friends, and then sometimes too fatigued to 
rightly entertain them.” 
After bastily reading my letters of introduction from several of his 
American acquaintances, he sat himself close beside me, and began an 
earnest and minute inquiry regarding the geological peculiarities of | 
the United States, and especially of the State of New York. “ Pray | 
how far are you from the great forests of which I have heard so much?” | 
asked he with a broad Scotch accent, and ere I could reply, with boyish | 


face white as snow like a sheeted,” or, more corréctly speaking, | eagerness be exclaimed, “ Ab! how I should like to see your great rivers 


petticoated, “ ghost step confidently down into the moving wa- 
ter, with ber bands,” &c., &c. But the other women are women of 
the world ; one has been a wife, and the other gives evidence of culture, 
and both are described as ladies. Yet they address men by their chris- 
tian names on any and every occasion, and with the slightest temptation, 
or without it even, fall to loving and making declaration: of love as if 
all time were a never ending leap year ; and they are made to talk as 
lightly of going “ hand in band with you, if need be, to Hell’s gate,” as 
a Parisian would of a cabriolet ride to the Barriere d’ Enfer. 
may commit suicide ; but we submit to Mr. Siogvolk’s better judgment 
that ladies, such as he pretends to describe, do not talk lightly of a dread 
hereafter ; do not leap into the arms of the first handsome wretch who 
comes along, even though like Walter Ashwood, his mind be of such an 
extraordinary quality that only ite “high sensitiveness and imagina- 
tiveness ” keeps him from the crime of parricide ; and bave enough re- 
gard for the conventionalities of society, for those proper rules, the neg- 
lect of which invariably brings trouble, to address their acquaintances 
and friends, until they become very intimate, as the world in general 
aldrerses them. We have merely hinted at a few of the imperfections 
of this book, and those hints sufficiently show how false it is 
in sentiment. So far as we can discover it is entirely purposeless. 
The author attempts to depict “two gloriously gifted beings,” and we 
fiad only two commonplace women, who behave more foolishly than 
boarding schoo! misses, and whose best recommendation is that they are 
slightly blue. They talk «sthettcal and metaphysical essays, and are 
made very wise in their generation ; and yet not until the last page of the 
book have they an inkling of the “ enigma of their troubled lives.” The 
hero Ashwood is a miserable figment, ‘“ who has been the recipient of 
woman's love too often not to know how to deal with it or what to do with 
it,”’ and it is as the recipient of “ woman’s love” as the author calls the thing 
he pictures, and as nothing else, that Walter Ashwood is here presented to 
us. “ Man or devil, be shall be mine,” says one of these two “ gloriously 
gifted beings.” Loving and lovely is such an expression, and such are 


the gifted beings, It is not to be objected to a writer that he lays bare | 


the impulses of the buman heart which are bad in themselves, in the 
course of his story ; but in “ Walter Ashwood” there is no story ; such as 
it is, it is all anatomisation and literally as disgusting and as useless as 


would be a public dissection in Broadway. Walter Ashwood is an un- | 


healthy book. 

Sketchings in Europe is the secondary and by much the better title of a 
volume, called St. Paul's to St, Sophia by Mr. McCormick (Sheldon & Co.) 
The author has wisely eschewed descriptions of well known places and 
objects of tourist’s visits, and takes his readers into the nooks and cor- 
ners which are little explored. The book is therefore fresher than its 
title promises. Thus, to speak of the British Isles—the matter concern- 
ing which occupies nearly two thirds of Mr. McCormick's space—he tells 
us of the most common objects in the streets, parks, shops, city 
churches, ragged schools, shoe blacks; describes the farm at- 
tached to Windsor Castle, instead of copying from the common guide 
book a tame account of the great palace itself; sees Hampstead 
Heath, generalises on its donkeys; visits Mr. Tanqueray’s celebrated 
cattle breeding farm ; studies the system of education at Mill Hill Gram- 
mar School ; astonishes us with statistics of the Aylesbury duck busi- 
ness, and with facts and figures relating to many other things very 
interesting in themselves, and made entertaining by the lively way the 
author has of putting together facts about which -ordinary travellers do 
not enquire, and which will be new even to many Englishmen. It is not 


surprising, however, that Mr. McCormick makes a few errors, and occa- | 


sionally generalises too hastily. Thus he pats the Lord Chancellor into 
the chair of the Speaker of the House of Commons, a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the Lower House which in the present excited state of Par- 
liament on the question of the prerogative of Lords and Commons, might 
overturn the British constitation altogether. Sure are we, however, that 


Joka, Lord Campbell, would not take the place to which Mr. McCor- | amination, a discreet and conscientious performance. Lastly, we have 


| two little books on Natural History, one by Prof. Chadbourne, of Will- 


mick bas reduced him. The author, too, gives Britons the exclusive use 
of the prefix “I say,” to interrogatories, forgetting that the same idiom 
is current on this side of the Atlantic clipped to “ Say, boy, what? &c.” 
He mars the effect of a lively style by the omission of smal! words, and 


the io “ | 
version or subversion of others, as “ water is kept on top the,” in- | of end strongly teen —M. H also send us their Ist, 2ad, 3rd, 


stead of “of” the ; and “ Paxton was the first to flower this fine plant,” 
instead of to cause this fine plant to flower. If Mr. McCormick made hisdog 
bite an intruder on bis premises, he would dispate his own identity if de- 
scribed next morning in the polic2 reports as the Mr. McCormick who bit 
the dog. These faults of composition are small matters, but they are 
such as ought to be pointed out, because they are errors of carelessness ; 
they grate on the ear of the tasteful reader, and detract from the pleasure 
to be derived from reading some entertaining pages of travel. We must 
Protest too against Mr. MeCormick’s passing over the “ Bishop of Dublin” 
simply as “a stout, gray haired old gentleman.” It is the Archbishop 
of Dublia, who is not merely « stout old gentleman, but—shade of Aris- 
totle, that we should have to explain it |—no less a personage than Dr. 
Whately, the Logician, Rhetorician, eminent divine, and the dexteroas 


Mad women | 





aod mountains.” 

And then with almost breathless attention he listened for many ml- 
nutes to my humble description of some of the more marked geographi- | 
eal features of the different States of the Union.” | 

“ Your great country has many geological wonders,” he remarked, as 
I paused for any comment be might offer. “Ab !” be continued, “I do 
indeed wish I might study them, and your enterprising people.” “ Will 
you not come then,”’ I replied, “ the journey is now made comparatively 
short and safe, and all America would gladly welcome you ; indeed,” I 
added, (as was the fact,) I have now with me an invitation for you to 
give a series of your instructive geological lectures under the auspices of 
an association ia New York—come, and we will give you large audiences, | 
and practical proof of our admiration of ‘ The old Red-sand stone,’ and 
your other works, as well known throughout the new world as here in | 
your native Scotland.” “ But,’ he naively answered, “I am too basy | 
here,—Ediaburgh gives me editorial work enough—to say nothing of 
my attention to geology—lI can’t go to America, it’s of no use to think 
ot it—I have not the time.” “But you really need relaxation, and as 
you have well said, we have many geological wonders that would delight | 
you. 

Here Mrs. Miller interposed and made several suspicious inquiries re- | 
garding the streets of New York. She had heard marvellous stories of | 
their filth, and wondered if they were true and the city healthy. It was) 
no easy task to conscientiously evade a direct reply, which must cer- | 
tainly have been derogatory to the sanitary regulations of the American 
metropolis. Mrs. Miller also expressed a doubt as to the comforts of a 
sea voyage, and in this was joined by her husband, who jokingly thought 
“he was too cumbersome for ocean travel.’ They both, however, 
eviaced no little admiration of our broad Republic, ite free institations 
and happy people, but the evening’s conversation was mainly upon its 


geo for and fossi remains. Nearly every que 
pat to me by Mr. Miller waee ve of bie Sevourtee tolsuee, aithoegh 
is at home upon other sctentife subjects, and upon the great 


equall 
pulitieal, soheiows, philaathropic, and educational questions of the 3 
and everywhere honoured as the defender of revealed truth, and 
champion of the charch of his fathers. 

When the ever memorable contest in the church of Scotland had come 
to a close by the decision of the House of Lords in the Aachterader case, 
Mr. Miller’s celebrated letter to Lord Brougham attracted the particular 
attention of the party which was about to leave the Establishment, and 


richest manifestations, and as an exhibition of mastery over the resources 
of the palette, we do not know its superior. The unity and simplicity 
of its effect Is very remarkable.—We hear that it is the last work of Mr, 
Church’s that the public will have an opportunity of seeing before he 
completes his great ice-berg picture. 


The Exhibition of the National Academy of Design closes on the 10th 
iost..—one month earlier than usual. 


We thought that we had done with notices of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition ; but our art-loving readers will be glad to see the following 
extracts from the last criticism in the Saturday Review :— 

Since the days of chivalry, mankind has ever taken great delight in 
contemplating the troubles of beautiful women. Romance writers have 
vied with each other in extolling the complexions and complicating the 
calamities of their heroines, and painters have raosacked history in 
quest of ill used beauties and princesses. It is fortunate for the artist 
whose creations require a substratum of fact, that be is in one respect 
less circumscribed than the writer of romances, It bas generally been 
required of the latter that he should ultimately crown suffering inno- 
cence with prosperity end honour, and deal out justice to the villains of 
the piece, The paiater—fortunately for bim—has only to consider the 

assing moment ; and, provided his heroine is for the time brngt bw 4 
jovely, and utterly wretched, what her end may be is a matter - 
ference. It is, therefore, no wonder that the ays Fa! Marie Antoinette 
ehould have found great favour with artiste, Her bic’ ,eauty, and 
misfortunes are uoim able, and ber fate is recent and notorious. 
Mr. Elmore exhibits a picture called The Tuileries, June 20th, 1792 (153), 
in which this unbappy princess is the principal figure. The subject does 
not appear tousto be a very good one, or is, at any rate, not very ja- 
diciously treated, The interest of it — bye the contrast between 
the refined and terrified expreseions of the Roy: onp on the one hand, 
and the rude and angry countenances of the rebellioas mob on the other. 
An appeal, however, to the sympathy which is excited by these violent 
and melodramatic contrasts is not, it seems te us, a very reflaed expe- 


| dient; and other incidents might easily be fouad in the bistory of the 
| French 


Revolution which would touch feelings of the spectator in a 
| more subtle manner. 

| Mr. Elmore has, it is trae, appended to the title of his pioture in the 
| catalogue an anecdote which gives some additiona! point to the compo- 
tition, It ie, however, clear at io eee work of art we mast take 
It loue, and not bring tnto const ab extra explanations, So 
soon as this or any other pointing is removed from the Academy rooms, 
the spectator wn ere miss the assistance which she catalogue at 
present affords, the painting will have to speak for itself. No one 
will then guess that this composition means so much. Any pictare which 
requires an elaborate explanation is, if we are not mistaken, necessarily 
faulty, and a rule might well be passed to exclude from the 

all long notes. Such notes can only be wanted to deecribe a sequence of 





he was selected as the most competent person to conduct the Witness, the 
principal metropolitan organ of the Free Church. The great success 





which this journal has met is owing doubtless, to the fine articles, 
political, ecclesiastical, and logical which Mr. Miller has written 
| for it. 


If, as in his own words, he was “ but a slim, loose-jointed boy, fond of 
the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of dreaming when broad awake,” 
he is now a stout wide-shouldered man, of fine physical presence, though 
of far from ruddy health. When recently lecturing in Exeter Hall be 


was obliged to keep his chair during the evening, and it is painfully true 
| that toilsome devotion to the various duties resting upon him, apart from 


| tardy Highland constitution. 


his intense application to geological study has seriously undermined his 
It was with much of sincere regret at 
this too obvious fact, that I left Shrabmouut and bade adieu to him, who 
to say nothing of his other masterly achievements, has by his own un- 


| aided energies, aud while yet in the prime of life, rendered bimeelf, 


| duodecimos and octavos to classify. 


| the general student requires. Next we have Mr. Boyd’s Elements of Eng- 


| tellect, Taste, and Religion ; and the other, by M. M. Carll, a child's book, 


| is particularly noticeable in this respect. The typography and paper of 


“ first among his countrymen in an interesting and important depart- 
ment of Natural Science, to which there is no aristocratic or royal 
road.” 


From Messrs. Barnes and Barr, of John Street, whose specialty it is 
to publish books of instruction for the more youthful mind, from those 
who study peripatetically in Academie groves, to those whose little legs 
dangle from the benches of the Infant school, we have several volumes 
of various thicknesses, and of sizes which it surpasses our knowledge of 
First we have a second edition, 
copiously illustrated, of Professor Emmon’s Manual of Geology, designed 
for the use of Colleges and Academies, the style of which is certainly la- 
minoue and vigorous, and the general merits of which we believe are un- 
disputed. Then we have The Elements of Analytical Geomery by Charles 
Davies, L.L.D., Prof. of Colambia College, the first edition of which was 
published a quarter of a century since, and having held its own for that 
period, may be safely relied on as well fitted to reach the purposes at 
which it aims, that is: to impart the knowledge of mathematics which 


lish Composition. This is a compilation from the best English and Ameri- 
can authorities on Rhetoric aod Grammar, and appears on a cursory ex- 


jams and Bowdoin Colleges, on the science in its relations to Healtb, In- 
on a very simple and intelligent plan. All these works are clearly print- 


and 4th Readers for schools and family teaching, all of which are very 
nicely illustrated with well drawn wood engravings. The 4th Reader 


this series of Books are excellent, and their general scope and arrange- 
meat seem all that can be desired. 

His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, seems to have been pressed 
into the Battle of the Dictionaries. What else are we to conclude from 
the following letter to Mr. Everett, which quite accidently, of course, has 
found its way into print. ‘ 

My Dear Me. Evererr.—I have to ackcowledge the of the 


events, and a painter who attempts to represent a sequence forgets the 
| limite of bis art. The omy painters endeavoured to combat this incon- 
| venience by depicting on the same canvas the different stages of a story ; 
but this clumsy expedient has been long abandoned by common consent, 
The point of the incident which Mr. Elmore has selected lies in the effect 
produced by the remonstrances of the [oang Queen ; bat this point is 
precisely the part which cannot be r d in a paioti It wasat 
option to represent the first or the last circumstances of the dialoges : 
| but to show how any angry virago was mollified by a touching appeat is 
beyond his power. Still, as a study of heads representing the various 
| emotions of rage, valgar merriment, dignified resolution, and terror, the 
| painting possesses an interest of its own which does not hang 7“ any 
lacidation, and the crowd of gazers with which it is com- 
monly surrounded bears testimony to the skill which it exhibits. 
The sufferings of the beroine in Mr, Frith’s picture, “Claude Daval’” 
| (162), though not so lasting, were bly quite as keen as those of 
Marie Antoinette. The jacident which forms the subject of this compo- 
sition is well known. The chivalrous Buh Waymen, who lived in times 
| when his calling was all but an honoured profession, stopped a lady’s 
coach fn which there was a large sam of money, and, takiog only a part, 
| 
allowed her to ransom the rest by my & measure with him on the 
heath. This is a subject well sulted to Mr, Frith’s style, and his picture 
will undoubtedly have great popularity. We must, however, question 
whether the expression of terror in the unfortanate lady’s face |e quite 
satisfactorily given. The staring eyes, the open mouth, the pallid com- 
plexion, are all, it is true, signs of fear; bat they are also signs of dis- 
ease and pain, and we suspect that if this figure were viewed by iteelf, 
most persons would take it to be that of a healthy but terrified woman, 
It is, however, exceedingly difficult to speak with any degree of aasur- 
ance upon this poiat, for the simple reason that the expression of fear is 
one with which most persons have ay fay familiarity. Fear is, in- 
deed, a sufficiently common emotion, bat it is usually a very passing 
; aod, what is more to the purpose, it rarely happens that when 
one person is much terrified, bis neighbour is sufficiently at ease to ob- 
eerve accurately the expression which is uced. Sir Charles Bell, in 
his Anatowy of Expression in Painting, draws a distinction between fear 
and terror. He eays that where a person is simply afraid of some ages 4 
physical burt, the expression of the countenance is different from 
which is seen where the imagination comes into play, aud the more com- 
plicated sensation of terror is felt. 

The feeling which Mr. Firth bad to express in this woman’s face was 
clearly of the latter kind. The dread which she would experience while 
dancing with the robber would be something more complicated than the 
definite fear which a person might feel at the prospect of some 
physical pain, such as a burn or a biow. Now when this more com 
cated feeling, which Sir C. Bell calls “ terror,” occurs, “the inaer ex- 
tremity of the eyebrows is,” he tells us, “ elevated and strongly kait by 
the action of the corrugator ; thus producing an expression of distracting 
thought, anxiety, and alarm, and one which does not belong to avimals. 
It is in this particular that the face which Mr. Firth bas paiated gm 
to us to be defective. He has given all the signs of terror except the dis- 
placement of the eyebrows, which, though elevated, are not affected 
in the manner described above. It is, perhaps aa additional inacc 
that the teeth should be so plainly seen through the parted lips. Burke, 
indeed, as quoted by Bell, says that the expressions of pain and fear are 
dentical, and tbat the teeth are cl uoder the influence of both 
emotions. This, however, is, according to the latter higher authori! 
decidedly incorrect ; and the teeth, as well as the lips sbouid be 
pues’ that there is some 
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to express terror. Yet, even if it is payelog” 
nomicel inaccuracy ja the principal figure of the composition, it must 
ihe palotiog lo very crever. No one understands better 
than Mr. Firth tbat a picture must be made to 
worked out all the accessory purts with so 
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while their leader engaged in bis dance; but as the su ect of the 
plotare would then be lees obvious, he bas doubtless done wisely ia re- 
presenting them as busily rifling the carriage of its contents. 
Mr. exbibits four works which, though they betray a tendency 
to effeminacy of style, are distinguished by the barmony of their coloar- 
Where figures are enveloped in loose drapery it is difficult to de- 
with confidence upon the accuracy of the drawing ; but we suspect 
that Mr. Dobson is not a perfect master of the anatomy of the human 





figure. I all bis pictares there seems to us to be a want of proportion 
in the aod Lage few instances where the limbs are exposed—as, 
for instance, in the feet and legs of the child in the painting called “ Die 
Heimkebr,” (81)—the drawing appears to be positively bad. In his) 
«*Bethlebem’ (241) the countenances are insipid and vulgar ; the fore- | 
heads are too low, and the eyes too wide apart. An exaggeration of the | 
interval between the eyes is thought by some persons to give a seatimen- | 
tal cast to the countenance ; bat the artifice is a very perilous one, and | 
«quite destructive of beauty if pushed too far. The head, called “ Emilie | 


aus Gurwitz” (284), is the worse for this trick. Mr. Dobson must beware | 


of indulging with too little restraint his taste for prettiness. He seems | 
to , in an unusual degree, the faculty of producing pleasing com- 


sentimental manner. . : : 

Mr. Phillip must have felt a sense of relief when bis “ Marriage of the 
Princess Royal” (58) was at last accomplithed. It is difficult to imagine 
any subject which could test so severely a paloter’s powers, nor Is it 

to conceive that the ordeal coald be passed more triumphantly than 
Gt bas been by Mr. Phillip. He has tong been distinguisbed as the most 
esnceessful living painter of rich draperies, and his faculty io this respect 
Jas bere stood him in good etead ; but be bas, in addition to this, all the 
higher art which is wanted for the skilful arrangement of groups and 
the subtle graduation of light and shade. It required no common genius 
-thus to preserve the splendour and, at the same time, disguise the for 
amality of a Court ceremonial. Besides this, Mr. Phillip exhibits his 
diploma work, deposited in the Academy on bis election as Academician. 
This latter, of which the title is * Prayer’’ (168), is a representation of a 


Spanish peasant woman in an attitude of devotion. This, like bis larger | 


work, bae met with well-merited admiration. The simplicity of the 
eo figure is brought into relief by the more artificial attitude and 
; of a second figure in the background, and any suspicion of back- 
neyed sentiment is thus judiciously avoided. The second figure is thrown 
into the shade, co as to prevent any interference with the due prominence 
of the true subjrct of the painting ; and its presence, at the same time, 
serves to explain that the ecene is laid in a church, and thus gives an 
air of probability to the whole. The execution of the painting is tho- 
oughly good, and the face of the woman engaged in prayer is true and 
mnaffected. Her suffused and up-turned eye is full of expression. It is 
seldom that a painter exhibits two works so different and yet so equally 
excellent as these. 
— 
AN ACT TO PUT DOWN THE PUSEYITES. 

The violent opposition in which so many congregations of the Church 
«of England stand in relation to their ministers, and of which the conflict 
mow raging in the parish of St. George's in-the- East is the aggravated 
vexpression, is due to the arbitrary spirit ia which a portion of the clergy 
have undertaken to declare of their own authority the order of public 
sworsbip in the Church. It is not merely, or even chiefly, that the prac- 
‘tices which Mr. Bryan King and hundreds of the Anglican clergy have 
introduced into the service of the Church are strange and unknown. 


"The innovation and change which arises from a sense of new wants and | 


@ recognition of new circumstances is most natural, aod should be pro- 


| own boat, of whatever description they please, no matter how long or 
‘Dinations of colour, but will, if he does not take care, fall into a vapidly | 


| United Kingdom will club together and collect a sum large enough to 


Church. The Archvishops of Canterbury, York, Dublin, and Armagh | 
are not only to be parties 8 ees ee ate Oe nes eben ee 
new order and regulation to be valid must receive their approval, : 
fied under their bands and eeals been proposed 
before it was wanted. It is essentially one of peace and order, and is 
calculated to insure those blessings without giving a triamph to any 
party. Discussion es | elicit points on which amendment may be de- 
sirable : thus we would ourselves recommend its restricted application 
to the United Kingdom ; bat, as a whole, it has our hearty support.— 
London Daily News. 





ROWING IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AMERICA. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know that there is an eight-oared 
match talked of in Eogland, and a challenge bas been sent to America 
and France to row an eight-oared race on the Thames in August next, 
from Putney to Mortlake, either for a large silver cup, nine smaller 
ones, or nothing but honour and glory, according to the wishes of the 
visitors to our river. All the crews are to be formed of amateurs and 
bond fide natives of their respective countries, and each crew to find their 


what shape, or, if necessary, we believe that the rowing clabs of the 


provide boats for all. It is proposed to call a meeting of all the amateur 
rowing clubs in the kingdom, and request each club to send a contribu- 
tion towards the great expenses of the match, and also to offer one or 
two of their best oarsmen to form the crews, from which the elected 
committee can select the crew. The London Fiedd, to which we are in- 
debted for the above adds, “ we hope that this much-talked-of match 
may take place, as, if it does, we can clearly see that it will do more | 
towards increasing the number of amateur rowers all over the world 
than anything else, as the excitement that such a novel and interesting | 
race would create would be immense, and far outstrip all other regattas | 
or boat races, and cause the greatest enthusiasm, not only among oars- | 
men, but among non-rowers also, who would thus be induced to take to 
aquatics, 

The amateurs of France seem inclined to take the matter up, for we 
see in the columas of La France Nautique, Journal des Regattes, Paris news- | 
paper, that the challenge given, is on the point of being accepted at | 
Paris, provided some modifications are granted, consisting principally of | 
reducing the number of rowers from eight to six, as it is almost impos- 
sible to have an eigbt-oared outrigger built expressly for this match, | 
which would be useless afterwards, as the rules of the two Regatta Soci- | 
eties of Paris do not admit eight-oared races in their programmes. 
Furthermore, the French amateurs intend to strive to bring the gentle- 
men of Eagland to accept a challenge for pair-oared outriggers, the race 
to last at least one hour, ap and dowa stream, with two turns in the 
course, to be rowed in whatever place may be hereafter determiued upon, | 
the winners to have a prize or not, according to the wishes of the Eag- | 
lish. 

No doubt the English will be glad enough to accept their challenge. 
The objection on the part of the Paris amateurs to an eight oared match, | 
because the boat oul be of no use to them afterwards, shows that the | 
subject is not takea up by them with as mach enthusiasm as it would be | 
| in Kogland ; we doubt if any club there would care much what became 

of their boat, provided that they could win such a race as this (except it 
would be to place it in a glass case as one of the tenth wonders of the 
world). Reducing the number of rowers would greatly diminish the 
éclat of the match. 
| A similar challenge bas also been sent to Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland, &c., &c.; but, as aqaatic sports are not much ia fa- 








vided for. But the levity and arrogance with which hundreds of priests | shion in these countries, we fear nothing much will come of the same. 


of mutual dependence which forms the solid basis for the peace 
friendebip of nations. -_ 


P 
to mar, if ponte hl (ale prempect? It T trast the eoresaeh eae 
mar, , this fair prospect 80, 
— - y4+— iaterests of the country will gone Gas 
themselves, for in the present case their interest are eminently those 
of bumanity and civilization.” J 


Tue Encuisnway ry Norway.—There are few pleasanter modes of 
travelling in Norway than by carriole, especially fora party. The last 
time I crossed to Trondbj-m we were six in number, and | may safely 
say that a more jovial company never pounded along that mach-fre- 
quented and long-suffering highway. On this cocasion we balted day 
or two at Jerkin, a celebrated station on the Dovre Fjeld, and once a fg- 
vourite resort of sportamen. The game bas now atterly awa 
you may trudge miles and not encounter a single head. erds of 
reindeer still linger about the broad tracts of Snwhetten, but I never met 
witb or beard of anyone who had lately been at all successful in the par- 
suit of them. Indeed reindeer-stalking is, all over Norway, a most an- 
certain pastime ; an old sportsman assured me tbat in fifteen years’ 
perience he bad never killed above nine or ten stegs in a long season, and 
even that was ia “the good old days.” 

The Norwegians are a shrewd people and intensely mercantile in g 
small wey, and perfectly aware of the value of money, but, like all peo- 
ple who never go out of a emall way, their intellects are clouded wii 
conceit, aud you cannot persuade them that they do not kuow infaitely 
betier than yourself what you ought to do, what you cao afford, what 


geeees 


= 


| mistakes you make io your own country and why. You are an Eag- 
| lishman, that is enough ; your vocation is to do absurd things, put 


yourself to a deal of inconvenience, pay dearly for it, and enrich the 
country you travel in. “Penge folk! Penge folk !”—moneyed men! 
moneyed men!—is the cry from the Nage to the North Cape. Have 
you no “lax” and “ryper” ia your own country? asks the sa 
on Tana. You basien to assure the inquisitive barbarian that there 
lenty of game and fish in Eogland—then why do you come all this way 
or it 

How sball a man explain to the simple one the love of sport that 
drives a Briton to that desolate region? bow elacidate to bim the mys 
teries of the game laws ? show that all are not landed proprietors, and that 
it is simpler and cheaper for you, independently of adventure, to come 
to his land than to remain at home? You may as well talk to a rock. 
You are English ; at home you live in a glass house and bave a ship of 


| your own (for the tame of the Crystal Palace and of English yachts, some- 


what perverted indeed, has reached to Tana); you can do as you like, 
but fortunately for Finmark a morbid inclination leads you to travel 
thither, dress in bad clothes, cook for yourself and spend money—the lat- 
ter is your great aim—Penge folk! Will you sell? asks a perfect stranger 


| on board the steamer, taking hold of your coat, hat, koife, field-glasses 


or any otber article which attracts him. He kaows you will not, bein; 
Englisb, bat his mercantile nature given to bargains impels him to ask 
you, of course, being English, are inconsiderate and generous—you might 
give it to him. What does it cost? follows your refusal to sell your fa- 
vourite pair of Callaghan’s or Voigtiander’s best ; forty-five dollare; if 
he disbelieves you, he sets you down as a purse-proud idiot trying to 
| raise yourself in bis estimation by display ; if he believes you, be bursts 
| into exclamations of wonder and pity, and producing a wretched pair of 
| gimerack glasses (Norway is flooded with cheap Birmingham and French 
| ware) begs you to show the superiority of yours over those which cost a 

tenth of the price. You can’t give the man eyes against bis will, or make 

him see the difference between good and bad articles externally alike, 80 


| you must give it up; and he moralizes, “when ‘ Penge folk’ like this 


9 “ 
‘have undertaken to revolutionize the solema services of the Church, | However, it is possible that Holland or Belgium may take the matter in | gentleman go to a shop” (in your own country remember) “ they never 


making no account of the habits, feelings, and associations of their flocks, | band, for we believe the gentlemen of those countries are doing their ut- 


‘has done infinite mischief, and remains to this day an active cause of 
anger and dissension througbout the lund. y 
f course the arrogance of the Anglican clergy stimulates a virtue, 


| most to increase the number of amateur rowers, and nothing will so 
| greatly assist them in their all-praiseworthy endeavours as joining ia 
| this monster match. 


the very virtue to which it is most opposite. “Obedience” is their! The proceedings thus far have been conducted by P. A. Lonsdale, Exq., 
‘Doast. Violating the apostolic law—the good of all to edification—they and Herbert Playford, E-q., who have acted with the consent of the prin- | 


Mix upon a few directions enacted in past times, but which have long | cipal clubs: the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the Leander and | 


fallen into desuetude, and interpreting them in opposition to the practice 
of the Church, and the opinion of the Bishops, they offend those whom 
they should win to religion, and repel them from the ordinances of pub- 
lic worship. When any attempt is made to check them in their extra- 
wagances, they invoke the spirit of freedom, meaning all the while that 
‘the clergy should be free, and the Christian people bound. But whe rales, 
which bave becn published from time to tim: by authority on these sub- 
jects, were intended to protect all alike against individual caprice. and 
‘a8 soon as they cease to suffice for this they fall short of their ead. To 
terminate the uncertainty and helplessness in which so many congrega- 
tions find themselves, ro | with which so many others are threatened, is 
the aim of the Bill which the Earl of Shaftesbury bas brought into the 
Lords, entitled “An Act for the farther Regulation of the Rites, Cere- 


monies, and Ornaments used in the Churches or by the Ministers of | 


the United Church of England and Ireland throughout ber Majesty’s 
dominions.” 


In the preamble of the bill it is declared expedient that further orders | 


should be taken respecting the objects which it affects, and the act passed 
in the first year of the reign of Elizabeth, by which ber Majesty was en- 
abled to issue orders, with the aid of certain advisers, touching rites, ce- 
remonies, and ornaments, is referred to. No other force than that of a 
precedent Is, however, attributed to that law, and accordingly it is pro- 
by the present bill that “ it shall be lawful for the Queen’s Majesty 
Council, ‘y and with the advice of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, Armagh, 
pwc J of Canterbury shall be one, given in writiog under their hands and 
, which writing so signed ant sealed sball be lodged in the office of 
her Majesty's Privy Council, to put forth at any time, and from time to 
time, such orders and regulations as the aforesaid Archbishops shall ad- 
vise her Majesty to issue, to be observed in all churches and by all clerks 
in ca a cburch-wardens, chapel-wardens, and other ecclesiastical 
officials belonging to the United Church of England and Ireland through- 
out her Mojesty’s dominions, regulating, presoribiog, and limiting the 
ornaments, furnitare, and fittings to be used or admitted in such churches, 
‘as well as the ornaments, vestments, and habits to be worn or allowed to 
sbe used by the aforeraid clerks io all their official ministrations, whether 
public or private, of the services or offices of the Church, and also the 
Ceremonies and rites to be observed and used by the aforesaid clerks io 
all such minietrations.” 
oa pean clauses it is directed that these orders shall be published 
London Gazette, and come into operation three months after in the 
Woited Kingdom, We need not dwell upon the executory clauses of ihe 
ast, further then to mention that offences against it are to be cognizable 
all diocesan aod provincial courts, and by every court of appeal, and 
‘the first offence of which a clerk is convicted is to be visited with 
~ Censure and admonition, the second with suspension from the discharge 
- of ministeral functions for a term not exceeding twelve months, and the 
vthird with deprivation cf all ecclesiastical promotions and dignuities, and 
@iequalification for acting as a clergyman. The orders of the Court, as 
the oroawents and furniture of churches, are to be carried out 
by the charchwardens. The words of the clause are ;—‘‘ The cbarch- 
wardens or chapelwardens, as the case may be, of any parish or dis- 
drict, shall as it respects the ornaments and furniture of churedes, 
Seeing, Sele chancels, carry into effect the directions contained in 
such rs and regulations so issued as aforesaid, and they are 
hereby requ’red to remove, obliterate, and abolish all such ornaments, 
furnitare, aod fittings in the walls or elsewhere as may be forbidden by 
or be contrary to apy such order or regulation.” 
The powers v in the Queen by this act are to be limited to the 
of three years, but the orders and regulations issued by ber Ma- 
under its authority, and remaining io force at the end of that 
riod, are to have the full force of law, and be enforced until it shall be 
otherwise ordered by the authority of Parliament—This act points to 
the only possible remedy for the great and increasing evils with which 
it deals, To let a 4 remain as they are is to abandon them to coafu- 
sion and anarchy. To hope to improve them by the one-sided action of 
Clergy meeting in convocation or any other assembly would be utterly 
vain, even if the clergy were not a divided body, and if it were not cer- 
tain that any attempt to settle rites and ceremonies by their agreement 
would not inflame the present strife and involve the Church ia contro- 
versies of which this generation would not see the last, unless they were 
cut ehort by schism. Bat the people of this Christian country would 
never submit to have questions ao grave as these settled by the clergy. 
It never was #0, and it will not be so in Eogland. 





| we wee required, the fact that the fac 


aod Dublin, or any three of them, of whom the Archbi- | 


| the London, the Mersey and others, all of whom promice their ready sup- 


port in both men and money. 
— — 


Want or Hanos rn Lancasning.—We quote the following article from 
| the Bury Guardian, May 12th :—* Wanted: Hands, Heads, and Hearts. 
| —If a sign of the remarkable spirit of enterprise which is abroad among 
district in which Bury is 
situated is increasing the number of its miils at the rate of six a week 
| at the present time would be significant enough. On every side we have 
| bustling industry, new mills are rising, new companies are forming. 
| The sbillings of the working man are being clubbed together, and are | 

competing with the rich man’s pound. The manufacturing fever has | 
seized every class. Within a small circle 39 large chimneys are being 
| raised to tell by their smoky pennants the bustling icdustry which exists | 


by their side. Joint-stock and co-operation companies are on every | 


band. Vast sums of money are monthly deposited by the working | 
classes in these concerns. In the meantime, a strange and unlooked-for | 
problem will have to be solved. Human hearts must beat, heads must | 
think, and hands work by the side of the throbbing machinery. Wages 
are bigh, as every one wisbes they should be, but « want is being felt of | 
persons to receive those wages. Already the people of Rossendale have | 
been obliged to obtain labour from a distance, and at the present rate of 
increase the want is likely to be severely felt. Where are the additional 
| hands to come from? On the southern downs of Eogland—by the pas 
tures of Dorsetshire—in the glades of Devooshire—or tending the kine 
in Wiltshire—are the people we want. They are existing on a paltry 
| pittance, while the younger branches of the family are a burden rather 
| than a blessing. It is estimated that 10,000 additional hands could be 
| absorbed by Lancashire at the present time, and that 30,000 or 40,000 
| will be needed. Whence are they to be supplied? In Ireland the pee- 
| ple are panio-stricken. They are hastening from their green fields and 
erystal rivers to other lands. The tide of emigration bas set in, and the 
best of the peasantry are leaving for America. Io the west and midland 
counties there are bundreds of girls who toil over the ‘sewed muslin’ 
work for 10 or 12 hours a-day for a wretched wage. Will no kind 
Samaritan belp them to quadruple their earnings in a Lancashire fac- 
tory? A Manchester agent rays that he could find employment for 
1,000 hands among his correspondents alone. Lock also at the supply 
of domestic servants. The demand has long ago exceeded the supply, 
and the wages paid are greatly in excess of other parts of the United 
Kingdom, for a much less intelligent domestic.” eare glad to know 
that those who “ toil and spin” are thus rewarded, and we bope that 
arrangements will be speedily made so that the industrial life of the 
community will not be crippled for the want of “hands, heads, and 
hearts.’ 








Mr. Coppen anv Tue Commerctat Treaty.—Mr. Cobden writing to a 


| know or care how much they are charged ; if | was to go we should see 

| the difference’’—and be turns to the admiring bystanders with a sbrag 
which intimates plainly “ bebold a millionaire and a fool”—Penge folk ! 
Be it understood that these illustrations are facts.— The Field. 





Ovr Cotoniat Empine.—We bave at present no fewer than 50 colonies 
—viz., South Australie, obtained by setti t in 1836 ; Western Aus- 
tralia, obtained ttl in 1829 ; Antizua, obtained by settlement 
in 1632; Ascension, obtained by settl t In 1827; Barbadoes, ob- 
tained by settlement in 1625 ; Bermuda, odtained by settlement in 1609 ; 
the Babamas, obtained by settlement in 1629 ; Ceylon, obtained by cap- 
ture in 1795 ; Canada (East and West,) obtained by capture in 1759-60 
the Cape of Good Hope, obtained by capture in 1806 ; Columbia obtai 

by settlement in 1858 ; St. Christopher, obtained by settlement ia 1623; 
Dominies, obtained by cession In 17633 the Falkland Islands, obtained 
by settlement in 1842 ; Guiana, obtained by cession in 1803 ; Gambia, ob- 
tained by settlement in 1631 ; Gibraltar (military.) obtained by capture 
in i704; Gold Coast obtained by settlement in 1661 ; Grenada, obtained 
by cession in 1763 ; St. Helena, obtained by cession in 1673 ; Heligoland, 
obtained by cession in 1814; Honduras, obtained by cession in 1670 and 
settlement in 1742; Hongkong, obtained by cession in 1842; the three 
Indian Presidencies, placed under the direct dominion of the Crown in 
1859 ; the Ionian Islands, obtained by cession ia 1814 ; Jamaica, obtained 
by capture in 1655 ; Lauban obtained by cession in 1846 ; St. Lucia, ob- 
tained by capture in 1803 ; Malta, obtained by capture in 1800; the Mau- 
ritius, obtained by capture in 1810; Montserrat, obtained by settlement 
in 1632 ; Natal, obtained by settlement in 1824; New Bruoswick, sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia in 1784; Nova Scotia, obtained by settlement 
and capture ; Newfoundland, obtained by settlement in 1608 ; Nevis ob- 











| tained by settlement in 1628 ; New South Wales, obtained by settlement 


in 1788 ; New Zealand, obtained by settlement in 1839 ; Prince Edward’s 
Isiand, obtained by settlement ; Queensland, separated from New Soath 
Wales in 1859 ; Sierre Leone, obtained by settlement in 1787 ; Tasmania, 
obtained by settlement in 1804; Tobago, obtained by cession in 1763; 
Trinidad, obtained by capture in 1797 ; Tarks aod Caicos Islands, for- 
merly included in the Babamos ; St. Vincent obtained by cession in 1763 ; 
Victoria, separated from New South Wales in 1850; and the Virgin 
Islands, obtained by settlement in 1666. 





Ixstinctive Sense or rue Doc.—The late Mr. Justice Williams, whilst 
on a visit to Lord Brougbam, felt a pain in his chest, but did not men- 
tion it to bis host. Oa his way through London he consulted his phy- 
sicians, who considered it of no grave importance. On reaching his seat 
in Suffolk, be was seemingly quite well, and went out daily to shoot. 
After a week or ten days he was somewhat indispored ; he went out, 
bowever, riding before breakfast, but did not dine at table, some visitors 
being there. Lady Williams left him pretty well in the drawing-room, 
and returned after dinner, but before the company retired from table. 
She found him apparently well, and playing with her lap dog. She went 
again to the dining-room, and retarned for the dog in three, or at most 
four, minutes. No sooner did she open the door than the animal set up 
a loud bark, and rusbed past ber violently, barking and bowling all the 
way. She asked ber husband what ailed the dog, but received no answer. 
She repeated the question; and seeing him, as she thought, asleep, 
called bis servant to see if bis head was not too low. The man 





friend in Manchester, from Paris, May 12th, among other things says : 
“The commissioners now sitting in Paris are not engaged in correct- 


than yourself to negotiate for the alteration of a word of the treaty. Oar | 
duties are limited to the carrying out of the provisions of the 13th ar- 
ticle, in the manver contemplated from the first, and by the only mode | 
in which it could have been accomplished. The task on which the Com- | 
mission bas just entered will call for the exercise of much patient labour; | 
and they who wish to pass a fair judgment on its conduct will wait for | 
the result. Speaking ouly of the past, I will say that from the time when | 
I was first brought into communication with the French Government, | 
now more than six months since, to the present day, I have experienced | 
from them nothing but fraokoess, straight-forwardness, and good faith. | 
They have never professed to carry out at once a free-trade policy to 
the advanced stage at which we have arrived in England. | fn | 
ratber at the point of departure from which Mr. Huskisson started in 
1825, with the great advantage of having had our experience to guide 
and encourage them, and of baving to deal with protected interests very 
much in advance of ours of that time. 

“Tbe French Governmeat bas begua with the repeal of daties on raw 
materials, giving notice that after a certain time the prohibitive system 
will cease, and foreign manufactures be admitted at revenue duties 
which will operate as a ng are) to home producers. This is precisely 
the course pursued . Huskissoo, and we know with what bappy 











“ No, he is sleeping comfortably.” She approached him, and again 
him to speak. She observed one eye nearly open, the other balf closed, 


ing the imaginary blunders to which you refer. We bave no more power | but bis colour as usual. This servant, as well as another, thought that 


he still slept, bat her ladyship felt sure that he was gone—and go it 
proved. The Law Review, after relating all the circamstances of the 
case, says :—‘ We bave entered into this detail on account of the very 
remarkable circamstance of the dog’s instinct. It is quite clear that the 
poor animal was aware of the fatal change some time before any ob- 
server of our own species could discover that the spirit of its master had 
passed from this world. Many stories bave been told of such instinctive 
sense, but it has never before, we believe, been established on such irre- 
fragable evidence as the facts above detailed constitute.”’—Cussdll’s 
Popular Natural History. 
Tue Hackmatack, Tamarack, on Lancu.—The lareh tree, upon which 
so much dependence bas been p!aced by landed proprietors, especially in 

Scotlend, duriog upwards of a century, now to be, in the 
decay. The most nh 





rity of s.taatious in Eogland, in a state 
views have been held by different authorities as to the cause of disease in 





; microscopic ; ungeaial cli- 
mate ; ic influences ; and bad ml : 
These Lave all by turns been as the source of the disease, and 
most or all of them, Mr. M’Intoah (in a work just which 
he devotes consideration of 


for which it be ao 
latter case, of Baltic pine in Pedy may 8 | 
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IMPORTER’S STOCK OF MANTILLAS 


continued in a bealthy state. It fe no doubt occasionally used by some | cule it. Yet it appears that enthusiasm may be kindled on bebalf of this | AN 

Srebltcs i bowen ullding, where large wmerough embers are requited, as well as of other humble domestic ts of reform. And observing WILL BE SOLD AT RET 

as in roofing, &o. But even for this parpose the tree should be | that ls upon this unexciting question, we are naturally AIL, 

of from fifty to one years’ growth ; and even in these it is im- | suspicious of ite statistics. Bat there is one mode of examining the ques- FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYS, 

portant that no s, of disease should exist, for the fungoid, or | tion which cannot be fallacioes, and seems concla- oy 

what is called the -£0t, attacks are mach more likely to be encouraged sive. The estimated consumption of cotton, hemp, flax, and jute in Great BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
in the dead than in living tree. It is a well-known fact that a dis- | Britain in 1859 amounted to nearly 300,000 tons. The material used in unheniee 

eased plank of larch has commun'oated the fangoid disease to the adjoin- | making paper, during the same year, after deducting the imported rags, GEORGE BULPIN, 

ing timbers, and caused the destraction of the whole fabric ; and cases | was about 100,000 tons. Thus 200,000 tons of substances suitable for a 

bave occurred where whole roofs have bad to be removed in consequence | paper-makiog remain unaccounted for. Surely half of this quantity of ~ 861 BReapwart 
of the warping of the timber by the beat of the sun, transmitted through | paper-stoff w ich exists somewhere in the country might be collected and ’ 


Ef 
HF 


an ioferior description, such as cottages, agricaltural offices, and 


ge 
oe 


entertain bat one opinion, The extra expense of working it, 
and the time and labour b d in attempti 





transmitted to the mills under a better system and the encouragement of 

application to domestic architecture, as a substitute for | an enhanced price. There is the further consideration that wheat straw, 

unless for buildings intended for a temporary purpose, or | and the fibre of flax grown for seed, and other vegetable substances, are 

| gradually getting to be used in making the cheaper sorts of paper. We 

it is quite a fallacy to suppose it economical. On this point ar- | do not, therefore, believe that the manufacturers need fear a scarcity of 
| material.— Saturday Review. 





pting lt it by sea- 
soning, even presuming it growing on the proprietor’s own estate, are |~ 


admitted greatly to exceed the expense of the carriage, under all ordi- 
circumstances, of the best Baltic pine from the nearest seaport. 
For internal furnishings, and the other departments of the joiner, the 


Jareh is wholly unfit, ia consequence of ite great tendency to warp, aod | ripen it, and yet not invested with mythological antiquity. We have been ea 


the expense of working. 

“It is no doubt a useful tree for fencing, coal-pit props, telegraph | 
poles, hop poles, and, when it attains a safficient size, for railway- | 
sleepers, because it is easily converted to such purposes, little or no la- | 
bour being required upon them; and, when sound, its durability is a | 
recommendation. But when we see so many plantations, sometimes of | 
great extent, in all parts of the country, and of all ages and sizes, out 
of which scarcely one tree in three is found in a sound state, we are 
forced to conclude that, under its preseat treatment and condition, it is 
a tree upon which by far too m ch reliance bas been placed, and that, if 
its cultivation is continued to the extent it is, the consequences to landed 
proprietors will be most disastrous.” } 
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PROBLEM No. 595. By W.C.C., of New York. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
#® Solution to Problem No. 594 will appear next week.-Gy 


The following GAME was the second in the Tournament Match between Mr. 
Marache and Mr. F. Perrin, played recently at the New York Chess Club. 








(scoTCH GAMBIT.) 

Black (P.) White (M.) Black (P.) White (M.) 
1PtwoKsé PtoK4 17 KRtwK PtoK4 
2K KttwoB3 aie 5 8 18 BtoQKt2 KttoQB3 
3 PtwQé t tks P 3959 Th 
4 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 20 4 4 t to Q 
5 BwQBé BtoQKt5ch 2 BwK4 guxs 
6PwQBs P tks P 22PwQRa4 toQR3 
7 P tks P (a) ae EBs 23 PwQBa KtoQB 
8 Castles ~ate 2% BtoK B3 PtoK R4 
9PwoKS5 a Kt3 -# bd F KttoQB3 
4 ye ey 2% BtoQB3 K toQ Kt 
ll KttoK B3 Bto K Kt5 27 QRtoQ Kt BtoQ B4 (®) 
12 P tks P B tks QP 28 Q tks Kt Q tks Q 
re ody ty) BtK3 29 BtksQ S2455 
14 Kt to Kt5 fa 30 R tks P ch toB 
15 Kt tks B P tks Kt 31 QRtwQ Kt2 
16 QtoK2 KttoK 2 
The game was protracted to about the 40th move, after which White resigned. 


) Costing on this move would have given Black a powerful attack.— 
(0) This move does not nay the loss of a piece. It wi'l seen by the fol- 
variation that White coal have escaped without loss, for sappose : 
BR. socvces-coccsesces K moves 
2. Rts P K ike R 
B gaeis ists 
SLB wo B6 ch — 





recovering the exchange, and remaining with a Pawn more and a won game. 











Tue Baroxet.—A communication was read recently to the Society of 
from Mr. Akerman, their secretary, entitled “ Notes on the 

Origin and History of the Bayonet.” Mr. Akerman observed, that he had 
been unable to verify the statement that this weapon derives its name 
from Bayonne, the — place of its invention. Voltaire alludes to 
it in the 8th book of the Henriade. The results of the inquiry may be 
thus briefly recited :—That “ bayonette’”’ was the name of a knife, which 
may ere have been so designated either from its having been the 
peculiar w of a crosse-bowman or from the individual who first 
adopted it. t its first recorded use as a weapon of war occurs in the 


memoirs of Puysegur, and may be referred to the year 1647. That it is | *. 


first mentioned in England by Sir J. Taroer, 167071. That it was in- 
troduced into the Eoylish army in the first balf of the year 1672. That 
the of Nomengen, Puysegur had seen troops on the Coati- 
nent with bayonets, furnished with rings, which would go over 
muzzles of the muskets. That in 1686 the device of the socket bayo- 
was tested before the French King and failed. That in 1689 Mackay 
the adoption of the ringed bayonet successfully opposed the High- 
landers at the battle of Killicrankie, Lastly that the bayonet with the 
socket was in general use in the year 1703. 


Aw Imacrvany Dearra or Parer.—Daring the last for 
lation and textile manufactures, and the demand for super aut hele’ all 


ore people 
wear more clothes. All through this period there have been constant 
coming dearth of regs, and yet rags are very mach cheaper 
now than they were forty years ago. It is believed by persons who bave 
carefully investigated the subject that @ vast qaantity of rage, and of 
written and printed paper, is me gg ae pe which a wise 
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OLD RYE WHISKEY. 
E WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF GENTLEMEN WHO DESIRE AN AL- 


CUHOLIC beverage, to the merits of our OLD WHISKEY—not an article known 
by any inflated ti:le—but to the simple, old style WHISKEY, really having sge sufficient to 





gaged many 
years in th- busines: of dist lling and dealing in Liquors, but being convinced that reliance 
cannot be pat in the purty of imported dis:ilied liquors fe""s. ly, we have determined to 
confine ourselves exciusive'y to ‘he sale of OLD Whisk Y. We will ship to any responst- 
ble party asteving, and if upon tria! the article does not give satisfaction, lt may be returned 
at our expeuse. efore doing so we expect a fair trial will be given. uarantee all 
Whiskey sold by us free from any flavour not the result of careful distillation. The qualty 
will be found dreide and not outside the bottle. Prices for uniform grades. » 0c. end 
irregular lo's varying, $1 2%, $1 60, $115, $200, and $2.50, per galion.—Terms, Cash when 
the article proves satisfactory. 


CLABAUGH & GRAFF, 
38 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have rece:wed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall sad Winter Sales, through 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 








JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 
NVITES YOUR ATTENTION TC HIS LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SPRING AND 
SUMMER GOODS, especially WEST of ENGLAND CLOTHS and SCOTCH TWEEDS 
and Cassimeres, which he has constantly op hand ; and he pes by his punctuality, reasona 
ble prices, liberal terms and unrem'tting attention to business, tosecure your patronage and 
influence. 





MAC Y’S CLEARING SALE. 


R. H. MACY, 
Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 
CLOSING SALE FOR JUNE, 1860. 
Lace Mantilla Goods. 
LOSING ALL OUR LACE MANTILLAS, FROM $5 to $15. 
Closing ail our Lace Shawls, from $5 w $20. 
Ciosing all our Lace Bournons, from $5 ‘0 $10. 


Glosing all our Mantilla Centres, from $2,50 to $8. 
Closing all our Pusher Flouncing Laces, from 5s. to $5 a yard. 
All bought at less than cost of importation, and I am closing them at much below value. 
R. H. MACY, Nos, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





LACE COLLARS AND LACE TRIMMINGS. 


C'enne ALL OUR POINTE APPLIQUE COLLARS LESS THAN COST. 
Closing all our Honiton Collars less than cost. 
all our Pointe Applique Laces less than cost, 


Closing all oar u cost. 

Closing 10,000 narrow Black Thread Edgings, at 4 cents a yard. 
Closing 2,0u0 yards English Thread Lace, finger-wide, at 3s. a yard. 
Closing 


Valenciennes Laces from ls. a yard up. 
R. H. MAOY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





WIDE PUSHER SHAWL LACES, 
BLACK PUSHER LACES, 81,25 
BO aora Black Pusher Laces, $1.23 0 Suse” 
These goods cost three times the money to import, and are much under value. 
R. H. MACY. 





BASQUE AND SLEEVE NETS, CLOSING. 
LOSING 400 PIECES SLEEVE NETS FROM Is. A YARD UP. 
Closing 500 pieces figured nets for basques. 
Capes, &c., at very low prices. 
1,000 pairs fine lace sleeves from 4s. to 10s. 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





CLOSING OUT ALL OUR VEILS. 


EAL THREAD VEILS CLOSING FROM $5 to $2), MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
Closing real thread bordered Veils, from $2 to $5. 
Closing real Pusher Veils, fri 7s. vo $2,50. 
1,000 Grenadine Veils, closing at 7s. 
1,000 Tissue Veils, « at 3a, 4s., and Se, 
10 pieces all colours. renadines, Tissues, and Bareges, closing at very low prices. 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





GREAT REDUCTION ON CRAPE AND MOURNING GUODS. 
£00 English Crape Collars, c'osing at 2s. 
800 Engtish Crape Col ars, closing at 3s. 
0 English Crape Collars, closing at 4s. 
$00 Eugiish Crape Sets, cloning at 6s. 7s. 88. 12s, 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 


Two doors be!ow Taylor's, 
AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF. 





BoLPry, GREGSON & ELLI 


OTT 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 
TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 


that, having been favoured with instructions from the consignees of several of the, most 


eminent fabricators of 


PUSHER and FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Burnous, Points, &., 


to offer for sale the balance of their season's consigaments—preferring this course to & comti-~ 
nuance of the recent terrible slaughter in (he auction rooms—they will open their 


SPACIOUS AND WELL-KNOWN WAREROOMS, 
WHICH ARE SOW 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO WHOLESALE, 
For Sixty Days Only, 
TO THE RETAIL PUBLIC, 


COMMENCING ON 
TUESDAY, MAY THE FIRST, 
when an opportunity will be offered for purchasing really elegant sud costly 
Pusher and French Lace, 
Burnous, Points and Mantillas, 
Silk and Cloth Dusters, 
Mantelets D’ Ete, &c., de. 
at prices mere)y nominal, compared with intrinsic value. 
A perasal of the following invoice is respectfully requested, many of the“articles being 
the products of the looms of 
MESSRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & ISAAOS, 
the most celebrated manufacturers in France : 
1,197 French Lace Single Flounced Mantillas, at............ccceescesscseeeeees 
852 French Lace larger in size, Mantillas, at... . 
860 French Lace, deeper flounced, Mantillas, at.......... 
1,080 French Lace, still deeper founced, Mantillas, at.... 
752 French Lace handsome two-flounced Mantillas, at..... 
640 French Lace, still handsomer, Mantillas, at............ 
510 Black Lace Burnous, at..............0-.0005 
625 Extra Lace Burnous, at.... 
520 Black Lace Points, at... 
415 Black Lace Points, at... 
397 Black Lace Points, at... 
852 Black Lace Points, at... 












In addition to the above, and with a view to give increased attraction to this sale, will be 
included a superb assortment of 
NEW SUMMER CLOTH GARMENTS, 
RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
and 4 full line of elegant 
SUMMER TRAVELLING SUITS, 
all at similarly attractive prices. 


BULPILN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
(Formerly Geo, Bulpin,) 
No. 361 Broadway. 








MANTILLAS! MANTILLAS | ! 
BRODIE 
WILL 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE 7th. 
MAKE 
ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY, 
IX 


MANTLES, 


AT HIS NEW STORE, 
UNDER 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
CORNER OF 
TWENTY THIRD STREET, 
AND AT 
‘ His Well Known Stand, 
NO. 300 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





N. B. 
THE BEDOUIN WRAPPER, 
MADE IN BOTH 
SILK AND ZEPHYR CLOTH, 
18 ATTRACTING GREAT ATTENTION, 
MISSES’ AND LADIES’ CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE LINEN HANDKERCHIEF 
DEPARTMENT. 


2,000 dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, closing at 12a. per dozen, worth $2 50. 
1000 dozen Ladies’ H. Stitehed Linen Cambric, Handkerchiels, closing at 1s, 6d., 2s, Ss, 


each. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Stitehed Linen Cambric, (French,) 3s. 48. 58. each. 
800 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered aod H. S:itched Linen Vambric, (French,) 68., 78, 88., each. 
80 duzen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Sti'cned Linen Cambric, (Freach,) 12s., 20s., $3, $4, 
to $10 each, full 80 per cent. lower (han their cost of importation. 
&) dozen broad hem Shear Linen Haodserohiefs, closing a 4s., 6s., 8s., each. 
100 dozen hem stitched Mourning Linea Handkerchief., ciosiag from 3s. to 10s. each. 
dozen Misses’ hem stitcned ciaen Handkerchiefs, cl at 12s. a dozen. 
500 cozen Gents’ Linen Handkerebtefs clo-ing at ls., ls. 6d., 20c., 28. , 3s., 48. each. 
}00 dozee Gents’ Linen bem stitched Handkerchiefs, closing at 3s.. 4s., 58., 68., 8s. each. 
100 dozea Gents’ coloured bordered hem stuebed Linen haadkerchiefs closing from 3s., to 


. h. 
20) dozen Gents’ coloured border, from Is. 64., to 4s. 
RB. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 





N. B.—LADIES, THIS GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE WILL CONTINUE THROUGH 
the folk week. 
st R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 





CATARACT WASHINC MACHINE. 
Exhibition and Salesroom removed to No. 404 Broadway, 
EAST SIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME STREET. 
HE ONLY WASHING MACHINE THAT STANDS THE TEST OF USE.—WASHING 
T done without reasing and without wear on the clothing. Housekeepers are invited to 
call and try for hemeclves 2108s, G18, G14, AXD $16, 


SULLIVAY & HYATT, 
_ and M 





N.B.—Wholesale orders received at our office, 54 BEEKMAN STREET. 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 

, —_ ST INVENT 
ALMER’'S PATEST. bigtewd BE eer a eats’ or 


Limbs shortened by bi other causes. Dr. HUDBON, ot 
ton Hall, Astor Pines, New York. Send for pamphlets. 


STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE 
Ts VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAIL 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
From mn 8 




















VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre 

ILLINOIS, yy 8. P. Griffen 

VANDERBILT, © . 
INOI8, 8. P. Griffen. 

















SRBES. 








LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY ‘cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


& large and attractive stock of 4D. BS Pats, 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


M°= SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipied persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not uso that name, call 

it “ Saratoga” Water, “Baratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 

situated. 

To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 

branded thus = 

Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 9 

and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 


Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- e. 
ern Depot of Congress Water, a, 


98 Cedar Street, New York City, 4Te 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kept 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 
in their own neighbourhood. cC&w. 
Saratoga Empire Spring Water. 
TO SUUTHERNERS. 


DPKERS OF SARATOGA EMPIRE SPRING WATER—THE ADVER' 
of the of one of the Micers) at Saratega, ya" TO le 


ore Springs 
—— ers of CUNGRESS WATEK.” is burdened very much about 
Mioeral = sold as Congress Wa'er by unprincipl:d persons or 
The advertisement is intended asa fling at the private cheracter of G. W. Weston & 
oprietors of Spring a Sara” 
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FINANCIAL. 














$500000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
ND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD ©O. 

a mwtercene & 


emegn fe A oA or 93.9,4 elt 


r 
> 


rail road, and its appurte- 
toen bumired nod sig" -elebt thousand 


Cok nero of valnabl= nnd. apo pee os aren as one of the most desirable 
ths, =a 
ja the — Division of the sreat trunk line which, within twelve toe! mon 
connect , Galves‘on, a ‘int ta Tex«s, with New Orleans, « 
pa with the lines a forts sod sirendy comyleted, place New York within 
= Bonds : 
will be on Ist Wi b ear 8 per cent. in‘erest ; coupons payable sem'- 





Silas ety peas ieee acpi ean 
—— pao woore ote trent "7 Colao raots, and every information, 
— ve - CONGREVE & SO%, No. 6 Pine Street, 

- « sy ~ s 3 Willan Seve, Merohans Exchange. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, 





SECOND FLOOR 


INTEREST ALL OWED | ON DEPOSITS P : 

y order in the State we per cen 
Prose tndividaais or corporation fora period ‘of six months, ‘or kk ong oe ~~ per cent 
Five days’ notice...... ur per cent, 


Deposits may be made and wimardon at any time, ont will bee entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remaia with 'h+ Company 
Executors. i o- Trustees of Estates, and Females unaccustomed to the 





st 
transacti vo of business, as well as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will fad this Com- 
pany sesaventons dep sitory for money 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 





COOPER, BF. WHEELWRIGHT, DANTEL PD. LORD, 
Bn ARNOLD. CHARLES F£. BILL, THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
VAL PHELPS, Wildl an Toe Kha, WILLIAM H. MA‘ 
JOHN J. CI8OC WILSON G. HUNT. GEORGS T. ADRE 
at, & MILLER, ISAAC TOWNSEND. 


CALEB 0. HAL oo 


a aLocokn, N, 
avert NAPP, EDWIN PD. MORGAN, JA8, 8 
GREENE ©. BRONSON, c LINOR GILBERT, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, N JACOB ASTOR, Jr 


JOHN A, STEWART, 5 y: 










Loans on 
Due by Agents. . 
Deferred Premi' 


James Pvvpam, late 


Tuos 
Isaac A. Stor 









Wises o 
Dan. ti. Auwoun, 








REMITTANCES. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE O8 PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE [5 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Ieaned by 
“i'l TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
BILLS ON LONDON 


N SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY Days’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








Tasuce Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROSB @ CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL T NB 
qQ™x ot HE PRINCIPAL TOW 





NC HOLLAND, PORTUGA 
SRRAT ixrrary, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, fusia 
ND, SPAIN, sy on PALE DEX. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 


A BEYROUCT, 
SEE ANara JERUSALEM, ae. 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVIN' 
BS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
Df sd reat gros at bie paehasd trend, Gstaad 
and bills p and collected on land, 
be Britieh Provinces, in North America and A in Bag’ 
B.C, y+ gee 
F. 8 GRAIN, 
©, F. SMITH. 


soncan, 49 AN & CO, 


ERS, 
CORNER OF PINE yt waneap STREETS, NEW YORE 


Isso8 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Princtpal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE TN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
bie LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
through the Mesars. R. London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 


™ Yo 2 William Street, New York. 











faglen at ee OTHSCHILD's of Paris, 
RICHARD BELL | gantOE Monica, 


FER 78 .SALE, BI BILLS ON THE U — BANK OF LOnDOR. AND ON T 
of M ta Branches tn © ae 


OREDI \soued, Sterling Rushange, and Peat Sentin bao he 
, = Notes, payable in Canada pur. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Nu. Y.& CALIFORETA bee an p= Mag EXCHANGE Co, 
y N. 
p's Dm arbs AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORET OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is 
os Catorninn Oregon ~} + ody a men. 








BROTHERS & co, 


BROWN 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SBUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, J | 
T try 00d Ab FOR USE IN THIS COUN 





Se 


INSURANCE, 


=a__ 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST co, 
OFFICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. 





I $1,000,000. 
Pn sseccccccsscecccccensescs $404,337 59. 
DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES. 
a eS R. ©. GOODHUE, JOSEPH SAMPSON, 
tno. J. r JOGRSTON, Wiles M_ KENT, 
L. 8. BUA GRORGE T. »TRONG, 
wu. ASPINWALL, JOUN DAVID WOLFE, 
GR Pees, bry ‘ ih NOEY, JOHN ‘ON 
8 COLL REvwITH BO AND, 
men ROBERT L. KENNEDY, AUG Hi ais we 
AMILTON F LLY, “= 
IRL PARIoH, LOBRL'D SPENCER, W. Chester. 


PHILIP R. KEAMNY, Sceretary. 


The Company insures Lives ; grants and purchsses Annuities ; and makes any other 

Tao, toeatving the interest of money and the duration of life. . = 
DEPOSITS, 

The Company allows interest on deposits payable 

6 mooihs r+ —-—~ 

Gu til Gapeitts by the Court er humo nal and Surro- ; « « 


ed on all deponita intended for aceumulaifen, Sach interest as may be 


es, | 40 cunt. per ener 





_ NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE 
Feb tiott Rakes sane roe ae a | 


THOMAS ww 
= Pore HB, BATE, | Warren Street, New York. 


office from 12 to 


Res waen ther Policies Purchased . 
Dividends, and Profits pa ‘ 
Comm \asions, Phyricians’ Fees, Taxes... .. 
Office Expenses, Advertising, Printing, Stationery........... 


Interest Receivable in ‘Brookiyn 


of 1899 





Josern B. Coriiws, President, 40 Wall St 
Lotwer Brapisa, late Lt.-Gov. eey N.Y. 


James Maven, late Merchant. 
Joux J Cisco, Assistant U. 8. Treas . 
Doremvs, Merchant Murray St. 

Merchant, Water 8t. 

Jou A. Loqueen, Prest. pasate Ins. Co. 

Josian Ricn, Merchant, Front 

Cuas. M. Consouty, Merchant, Water 

B F. Waeetwaiont. Pres, Crecewie® Bank. 
t, Merchant, Park Place. 
President Mercantile Bank. 

Vexmitre, Banker, Wall 8. 

Wa. Tockxss, ) Knickerbocker Ios. Co. 








STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
40 WALL STREET, 

For che Yeas 1859. 





Asset», 


Assets, lst January, 


There are no losses due and unpaid 
ported, onouns 









1860........ - 


nt to $11,000. 





DIRECTORS. 





TES, 


Suerneep Karr, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 
Epwarp 8. CLarx, Banker. William Street. 


Isaac N. Parues, Bank 


Prancis T. Loqveenr, Pres. *iremen Ins Co. 
Jous J. Purcrs, Banker. Wall Street. 


Cuares BE. But, Bank 


Custos Giiser. Merchant, Water Street. 

Jacos Hsnsen, 79 Ninth Street. 

Wittam B. Boutes, Astoria Long Island. 
CorsinG, Merchant Routh 8. 

Jous BALowr, M rehant, Park Row. 

Epwarp Mivrvey. Merchant, Water Street. 





Hasso: 


Avoustys H. Wagp, lat 


James Gattatix. President National Bank. 
Heemanys Getroxe, Banker, Broadway. 

JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner, (residence, 19 Amity Street,) at the 


GEO. P. OAMEANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


JOHN EAMIE, Secretary. 


General Agent. 


175.278 76 
. S77 7 





127,632 03 


er, Wall Street. 


er, William Street. 





¢ Merchant, Wash Pl. 





OFFICE 


OF THE 


CAPITAL 














Directors. wer en 
R. Laz, Dewtos Brew, 

Witets, jens I Baxiamun 

Surta, Avonzo A. ALvoRD, \. Stewart 
Adan W. Sri. Jour R. Paxvox, D. Hewes, 

ELIUS . zoRGE L. Ossonne, Apasnams, M.D, 

Epwis Pierson, SaMUEL Jous 
Joun A. Deveac, Heyey Coaseurus 
Haxny J. Bowes ANDRE ENT, J 





LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMBRCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATION onsen. nom BryRA G CHARGE FOR 
CK the it ,-' Half Premiums 2 Losses Promptly paid. 


banaat Mrettio. M. ENEVITT, Acruanr. 


"MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLIOY 
HOLDERS. 
$100,000, 


HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the ma- 
tual feature of sharing the profits of the bus ness without being lable to assessment. 
ennial dividons of profits of this Company has resulted = a bonus or addition to the poliey of 
=a u if r cent. on the whole premium wat 
a TEER bivines bs ARE PAID IN THE LIF IME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
em to pay future premiums 
Prem ums may be paid annually, se —e- yn 4 or quarterly, when the policy is hm] 
and the annual premium amounts to $49, over, from 4) to 50 per cent. may, for the 
five years, be paid by notes 
in imsured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
of the year 
Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any apostfed age, by which he 
secures the bene‘it of a Savings Hank and \ife Insurance combine: 
The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of Bory age to realize a very large 








SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yors, Octoser 28, 1859. 


lvth Section of 





Saas ip 


Premiums receiv 
Marine Risks. 
Inland 


Fire 5 





law of the 


Resert Bewsox, 

T. B, Coppiretos, 
Sicas K. Evenerr, 
Jaues Hanrea, 
Josaru 8. Hawairs, 


al property, 


_ oe on unex 


Totai Amount of Premiums. 
Amount of Karned Premiums during the year.. 
Return Premiums . 


Real Rstate and Bonds and M 
Loans on Stocks, Interest 
Renta of Real Estate, Salvages, 


pany, on their terminated 
ar is further ordered that the w 
1853 be redeemed 3 


and lea 
Mua 


by Fire, on Build 
adjusted in New 


buildings, 
sonsistent with the security of the 


Josera B. Vanxcu, 
LaeonarD APPLEBY, 


fred risks on the 4th 
















Th FOLLOWING ie OF THE ry OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 


the Act of its Incorpo 


Ootober, 1IBSB........cccecevee $259,280 20 
a dusing the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on 








$493 366 40 
79,949 51 


~++ $018,904 18 
+» 40.808 84 
- 95,964 07 1,025,167 09 





573,315 91 





81,974,200 72 





have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November 
tstanding Scri 


The Board of Trustees 
1859 pA DO. De PER CENT. on the ow 


fter 
by that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
Premiums ast year, be iseued ty 


ip of the 


Company, payable on 


the Ist January next. 
and that of the yar 


anuary neat. pt dy thereon on thal 
amount of accumulated profits of over ONE iLLION OF 


ste PR ennai, Gare wl hone cuisanting Serip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSFS H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. _M LA Waence, 
RCSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B NEILSON, rT one A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATER, Jx., JouN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, M. MAN, E\ [AS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, ENKY A. COIT. GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY AS. H. MARSHALL, A DOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL JOSEPH ai R. Sarg ht RP NE, 
FREDERICK G. F ER, JACOB R. NEVIL CHARLES s STRECKER, 
PETER POIRIER: "V4 NOATLLARD, Ja, SAMUEL M. FOX, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON ps 8TR JOSEPH V.  ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DR VISSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHLAD, Vice President. 


WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, = 


Merchandise, H 


A 


ousehold Furniture, 
ork, and promptly paid, wi 
Fand 


of $150,500 


New —— ne 


ALEB HALSTE! President tan Bank. 
ac Cat TLE UivinusTON, Firm of Barclay rs Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman 


New York Directors. 


“UNITY PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
c., &e., at the usual rates. 
to Londen. 


Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with he 


& Co. 


Rosert Harpoca, J. De Peverer Oopex, 

Wa. A. Kuve, Joseru Stuakr, 

C. Meerta, Epwaxp D. Sraacvs, 
Bess M. Wuitiocs. 

Bexsamin A. Mumrorp, Jerewian Wusvs. 


GEORGE ADLARD. wait's an 


4 General 


Street, t, New Vor rk. 


ADWAY, 


MBETROP 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


_ qoanes OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THIS COMP Any HAVING ‘A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
Pe only three other city bee continues to insure all kinds of 


of person- 


ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
insured. 


Dupuey B. 


Cuaaues L. Voss, 
Wannen Dexano, Jr., 


sway V. . 
Jossrs B. Varyvum, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Guanax, Jr., 
Bowsgs R. Molivarne, 


Caertent Ge 


Joux C 


pragcTons. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Maariw Bares, Jr., bey 8. Bercemax, 
FuLcen, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


ROBERT ©. RATHBONK, Assist. Sec’y. 


income from # moderate estate. 
N. D. MORGAN, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Secretary. 
| ABRAM DUBOIS, M.D., Wedical Exam'ner. 
| RSYNOLDS & VAN sCHar: K, Attorneys and Counse! 
| 
| 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


im CCHREAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. f. 


Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the Pvblic that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have induced them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the plazzas 
relaid, and various iaternal improvements made. A new system of ventilation and drain- 
age has (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds beautifully orna- 
mented with trees, shrabs, flowers, 4c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, as a first-class house (as « branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feel 
confident that the season of 1860 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced. 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, bas been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 20eh, 
instead of the @8th June, 
A plan of the building ean be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 














PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
Will Open Monday, 18th June 
HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
Grounas, aod Fine Drives, 1s om urpas> 

Commuateations three times a-day (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 
Keone may be engaged “t the Madison Square Hotel, of which this bouse is a bene. 

Mr. Wa —. he furmer owner of the proper.y will give Lis time and attendance to 
esis. 


Wants of 
JOHN L. MOORE, sonal 


BIXBY'S HOTEL, 
No. 834 BROADWAY, SEW YORK, 
HIS HOTAL IS KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
i are charged f 


n the best manner. Guests for Ruoms only, leaving them at liberty of 
tagipg their meals in the house or not. 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 








DONEGANA HOTEL 
NOTRE DAME STREET, 


G, F. Pope. MONTREAL. 





ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STRET.—THIS NEW AyD Cgansopsoge HOTEL 18 
now open for the reception of permanent and transient guests, and w 

exclusively on the European plan. Toe want of a Business Hotel in this part of 
induerd the proprietor Wo establien oe on the follo liberal 
& cents; Parlour, $\ per day ; Single Rooms for Gentiemen, om the week, $2 50 
clud'ng gas. Coanected with the house, immediately adjoioing 
fur Ladies aad Gen lemen, where all the 
that x suitall With « thoroug wledge 

my guests, I bope to receive a liberal aT dy. 


TO FARMERS AND "OTHERS: 





BUCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER, 
WITH FLEXIBLE FULDING BAR, 
HE FARMER, INTENDING TO PUBOHASE A MOW WiLL FIND IT 10 am 
a \vant to examine the BUCKEY® for 1860 which como: all those feacures 
have g ven it present reputation, that of 
The Best Mowing Machine in the World, 
together with mportant rovemeats added the present season. Deseriptive Cur- 
culars, with Petter po maede by mail. ° o 








JOHN P. ADRIANCE, M fact and Propri 
No. 165 Greenwich Street, near Courtlandt Street, New York. 
GUANO. 


E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO SGALEEA, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for 


FuRTY PER CENT. 4 Pee PERUVIAN GUANO, 


ont winch du linte te Ay name ever imported or 

pe ible constes. isumpor‘ed EW abi ot Rew York, from saevie 
& Bak ey lands, tn the 8 SuCTH exci ook nd is sold genuine end pare ne 
impened. (bas Deen satis! « Farmers, enal- 
pay may Sy yn nets ene hye ponies and Gound So conesin a5 wal 
be seen bj ihe mow eminent aud poyitiar Agricul 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


pi Ee ae safficient to produce immediate abun- 
besides substantially the soil. lt can be freely fe: - 
“- 


dani crops, = ey my) 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contac: with ia the case some 
Feng rym teh aed ge A plant to grow in a 
dition, and as bas proved FREE OF INSECTS. Pe Rr 


eiperteace 
(whieh wi a be prompuy fo" we) or 
and vests Uf farmers, apply 





JOUN B. SARDY, 
No, 58 South Street, corner uf Wall se Mow Yeon Ohty: 
GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 








PN Avo Pom cullbak 


pert WN 


id Seveswon tora 
tod healing ints 


Whdeib-s Sinemdic, ete 


Military Goods, 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF 7 BEST 
fhe Uanea Sate or WILLA G Kane Tegra, a 


EMAN, CLARK 
= Hk 8 A 















rmea io be the best Batt for Trolling by experiences Fiat 


CRT apie 


N B.—Sentby mail os receipt of ten 5-L' pc stage stamps, or 3) cents, 


eee 





